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STELLA DICKINSON LIPPHARD, NOW EIGHT YEARS OLD, BEGAN FIVE YEARS AGO 
TO ENJOY “MISSIONS” 


An deal Christmas Gift 


Bon many families this year the problem of suitable Christmas 
gifts presents a serious financial burden. We offer a suggestion 
that will lighten the load and at the same time make possible a gift, 
beautiful, interesting, that will be genuinely appreciated. 

It is a Gift Subscription to MIssIons. Such a gift will come not only 
once but eleven times throughout the year, each time reminding the 
friend of you who sent it. 

What other gift could you find for only $1.00 that would be as 
interesting, and that would month after month keep your friend 
informed of the world progress of Christianity and the missionary 
achievements of Baptists at home and abroad? 

With each gift subscription we will send a handsome colored Christ- 
mas Card that will announce to the recipient the name of the friend 
who thus extends Christmas greetings and: who makes possible the 
monthly arrival of MISSIONS throughout the year. 


THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL WAY TO 
SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


In order to guarantee Gift Subscriptions beginning with the issue 
of January, 1933, names and remittances should reach us by December 
15th. The January issue and the Christmas card will then be mailed 
so as to reach the new subscriber just before Christmas. 


Address CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPARTMENT 
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152 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD, D.D., Associate Editor 
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How It All Began 


By Bernarp C, CLAUSEN 


WAS on that committee that met 

in New York a few months ago. 
Here is the situation this committee 
found. We were rank amateurs. 
The load seemed even heavier on that 
account. None of us had even an 
idea. We didn’t have any subject 
for preaching. No single idea, and 
the world at stake. 

Then somebody on that committee 
said, “Do we dare to pray? Instead 
of putting our heads together, do we 
dare to bend over and pray?” We 
did just that, everybody prayed, and 
when we lifted our heads and looked 
into each other’s eyes, something had 
happened. 


If it has never happened to you, 
you wouldn’t understand it anyway, 
and if it has, I do not need to explain 
to you. We had found our way into 
the presence of God and we had been 
transformed. We said, if we can 
only make Baptists everywhere feel 
the way we feel, then we won’t have 
any trouble at all. We didn’t know 
how to do it. 

So we said to the Mission Boards, 
“Will you pray?” And they said, 
“Yes, we will pray.” At San Fran- 
cisco delegates from all over the 
country said, “We will pray.” Every 
day they will pray for the same 
things we are all praying about. 








Baptist Hospital in Managua. 


SUPPOSE YOU WERE SICK 


and You had to Ride to the Hospital in an 
Ambulance like This! 





Dr. John S. Pixley states that many patients come in oxcarts to the 


This is the only Protestant Hospital in Nicaragua and the only 
institution where a patient may receive Adequate and Sanitary Care. 


Will YOU Help? 





Cooperation or be sent direct to the 


152 Madison Avenue 








$300 Is Needed for Upkeep of Hospital Car 
$800 Is a Minimum for Needed Drugs and Equipment 
$1500 Pays Hospital Running Expenses for One Year 


Contributions for this project count on your church quota and may be 
forwarded through the regular collecting agency of the Board of Missionary 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


New York City 
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Then we began sending out letters 
and 100,000 Baptists all over the 
world began the happy habit of 
praying together, dedicated to the 
promise to pray it through until vic- 
tory came. 

But some persons will say, “You 
can’t pay for buildings by praying. 
Prayers don’t raise money.” Other 
people will say, “We'll pray. We 
believe in prayer. But the minute 
it begins to appear that what you are 
after is money, you can count us 
out.” 

I am remembering that day when 
Jesus said to a group of friends 
around him, “Pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest that He send forth labor- 
ers into His harvest.” Suppose they 
had said to Jesus, “We like that, 
we'll pray with you, but for some of 
us to go or help somebody else to go 
you can count us out.” You too can 
imagine the scorn of Jesus. 


The New Chairman 
of the National Council 

The National Council announces 
the election of Mr. William Travers 
Jerome, Jr., of New York, as chair- 
man to succeed Mr. W. C. Coleman. 
Mr. Jerome is a prominent business 
man and a member of the brokerage 
firm of James B. Colgate & Co. 

Mr. Jerome has long been identi- 
fied with the laymen’s work, having 
served as Chairman of the National 
Council from 1923 to 1927. From 
1927 to 1932 he was Chairman of its 
Finance Committee. He has carried 
much of the responsibility for this 
work through the years and the pres- 
ent men’s movement was made possi- 
ble largely because of foundations 
laid by Mr. Jerome in his first term 
as Chairman, when he kept the frame- 
work of the organization intact 
through a trying period of readjust- 
ment. The men’s work has now de- 
veloped to the place where it has 
become a convention-wide men’s 
movement with state councils or com- 
mittees, under the leadership of 
prominent laymen, in 34 of the 35 
convention areas in the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The seven-task 


plan of work for men which was in- 
troduced, during Mr. Coleman’s term 
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as Chairman, is now being used by 
men’s groups in hundreds of churches 
throughout the Northern Baptist 
Convention as a part of the program 
of the National Council, which has 
as its objective the enlistment of Bap- 
tist men in the life of the church. 
‘Mr. Jerome has not confined his 
activities to the men’s work, but is 





Blackstone Studios 
WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME, JR. 


interested in many other phases of 
the denominational life as well. He 
has for years been Superintendent of 
the Bible school and a member of 
the Board of Trustees in the Warbur- 
ton Avenue Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 
He has served in various capacities in 
connection with the work of the New 
York City Mission Society. He is a 
member of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation and of its Administra- 
tive Committee. 


A Heavy Schedule for 
President Johnson 


Dr, C. O. Johnson, president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, is cer- 
tainly giving a liberal measure of 
his time to the service of the denomi- 
nation. Dr. Johnson started out in 
October and is now scheduled for 
November, part of December, all of 
January and February and part of 
March. From February 22 to 
March 3, he will be accompanied by 
Dr. F. F. Brown of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, on a tour similar 
to that of Presidents Jones and Mc- 
Lothlin a year ago. 
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Women Like It Too! 


Last month Missions published comments by four men who had 
given the magazine their hearty commendation. The women also 
find in Missions much to evoke words of praise. The following 
paragraphs are taken from four letters recently received. 


Board Members Are Pleased 


At our Board meeting last week a number of our Board members spoke 
of the very fine way in which the San Francisco meetings had been 
reported in Missions and the Board wished me to express to you their 
appreciation of the very interesting and informing account. You will 
see from this that our Board members are readers of the magazine and 
eager students of our denominational interests——Mrs. Katherine S. West- 


fall, New York City. 


She Wonders How It Can Keep on Improving 


I wish to express to you my appreciation of this magazine. I love it 
more and more each month and I often wonder how it can keep on 
improving month after month. I will read one issue and think that 
surely there will never be one quite so good when, lo and behold, the 
next month brings a better one. Thank you so much for the help and 
inspiration you have been to me—Mrs. E. H. Beatty, Brookings, S. D. 


A Joy in Her Home for Many Years 


The unlimited amount of up-to-date missionary information that you 
publish, together with the pictures which make the magazine so attractive 
and instructive is invaluable. Missions has been a joy in my home 
for many years. The October issue is great. It came just in time to 
help me in my program on the American Indians. The Indian Madonna 
on the cover is beautiful—Mary V’. Boyer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


High Quality at a Low Price 


I have enjoyed Missions for a long time. I especially want to thank 
you for the October issue because of its fine material about the American 
Indians. Just before it came I was planning a missionary program with 
an impersonation of Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt, and then came this 
lovely issue with just the things in it that I needed. I do not see how 
you can put out so much and so many pictures for only $1.00 a year. 
Anyway I appreciate it and thank you again and again.—Mrs. C. J. 
Burress, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


MISSIONS IS DOING EVERYTHING POSSIBLE TO BECOME 
BETTER AND BETTER. YOU CAN HELP GREATLY IN THIS 
EFFORT BY RENEWING YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WHEN IT EXPIRES 
AND BY RECOMMENDING THE MAGAZINE TO YOUR FRIENDS. 


The Club Manager in your church will be grateful for your coopera- 
tion. If you have no Club Manager, ask your pastor to appoint you 
and thus become the representative of MISSIONS in your church. 


Address 
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PROMOTED 


HOWARD B. GROSE, Editor of “Missions” dur- 
ing the entire twenty-three years of its existence: 
respected by men of letters as an able editor; 
honored by all; and genuinely loved by those of us 
who really know him, is to be promoted January 1, 
1933, at which time he becomes Editor Emeritus of 
“Missions” for life. 


This promotion will bring to him a new freedom 
and opportunity to continue his literary work and 
will still permit us to claim him as our very own 
and to love him as heretofore. 

WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD, Associate Editor of 
“Missions” since 1922, Associate Secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society since 
1919, and Recording Secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation since 1920, is to be promoted 
January 1, 1933, at which time he becomes Editor 
of “Missions.” 

He brings to the office such a wealth of editorial 
ability and such a background of missionary knowl- 
edge and experience that we can confidently expect 
concerning “Missions” that its best is yet to be. 


C. OSCAR JOHNSON 
President of The Northern Baptist Convention 


F. B. PALMER 
Chairman of the Board of Missionary Cooperation 


E. H. RHOADES, Jr. 


Chairman of the Administrative Committee 
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A Noble Service Nobly Rendered 


N exquisitely meaningful epi- 
gram from a recent sermon 
© by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
+ caught the imagination of news- 
|, paper columnists. It was re- 
4 printed in sixty-seven papers 
circulating in thirty-one states. 
The epigram said, “It is mag- 
nificent to grow old — if one 
keeps young.” No one personi- 
fies this striking sentence more 
beautifully than the man whose portrait adorns 
the front cover of this issue. 

No caption appears beneath the benign and 
cheery face. None is needed. For twenty-three 
years Dr. Howard B. Grose and Missions have 
been synonymous. He has personified the maga- 
zine. It has been the projection of his personal- 
ity and the embodiment of his concern for the 
world Christian movement. 

Now ir his eighty-second year he has grown 
old magnificently because he has kept young. He 
has himself revealed the secret of his perpetual 
youth. At the great testimonial dinner in his 
honor a few years ago in New York he said: 
“Years do not mean anything to me. How could 
they? For a generation the Christian Endeavor 
Movement kept me young. Then came the Y. M. 
C. A. with its pulsing young life. And in later 
years there sprang up that sparkling, bubbling, 
eternal fountain of youth, the World Wide Guild, 
the Children’s World Crusade, and the Royal 
Ambassadors. They absolutely thwarted any 
purpose to see if I could grow old.” 

With this issue Dr. Grose closes an active 
career that has had no parallel in missionary 
journalism. Its distinguished achievements are 
legion. He created a magazine that became the 
pride of our own denomination and the envy of 
others. For twenty-three years he successfully 





guided it during the most difficult period of world 
history, with its terrible war, its years of pain- 
ful readjustment, and its prolonged depression. 
Through all the vicissitudes of these stirring years 
he maintained a high spiritual tone for the maga- 
zine. During the war no hymn of hate appeared 
to mar any of its pages. During the deplorable 
theological controversy Dr. Grose by his consis- 
tent missionary emphasis exerted a strong stabil- 
izing influence. He successfully accomplished 
our first great venture in denominational cooper- 
ation. With each issue he has shown that all the 
varied expressions of the Christian missionary 
spirit unite in a common need, a singleness of 
aim, a harmony of purpose — the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

Joyous and abundant must be the satisfaction 
with which Dr. Grose looks back upon these years 
of service. Fortunately for all of us he will not 
sever his service nor discontinue his interest in 
the magazine. In the “unexplored realm of re- 
tirement,”’ as he so felicitously expresses it, which 
he enters as Editor Emeritus, he will find time 
leisurely to write as his missionary interests sug- 
gest. From the reminiscences of his long career 
he will bring forth treasures as from a storehouse 
rich and plentiful. 

In this journey that we call life he has climbed 
the hills and from the mountain peaks he has 
viewed the world cause of Christ with inspired 
vision and inspiring insight. As he now sojourns 
in the quiet of the valleys he will live serenely 
among us, an outstanding exception to the ancient 
Psalmist’s classic phrase. The pride of his four- 
score years has not been “labor and sorrow.” It 
has been the gladness of a great task superbly 
done; the joy of a noble service nobly rendered. 
In return he is accorded the enduring esteem, the 
lasting respect and the abiding love of thousands 
of Northern Baptists —WiLuiam B. LippHarp. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


Russia Converts World Famous Cathedral 
into an Atheistic Theatre 


5)*- FRANKLIN’S story of the progress of evangeli- 
cal Christianity on the borders of Russia, the first 
instalment of which appears in this issue, is in marked 
contrast to the news that comes from Russia itself. A 
press despatch in The New York Herald-Tribune reports 
that the Soviets are converting the world famous Cathe- 
dral of St. Isaac in Leningrad into an atheistic theatre. 
Since the crusade against religion in Russia began, 
large numbers of churches have been turned into mu- 
seums, libraries, community club houses, restaurants, 
schools, garages and other institutions. This is the first 
time that a church has been transformed into an anti- 
religious theatre. It is announced that the first play to 
be produced will be called “The Cathedral of St. Isaac.” 
It will be a satire on the life of the saint after whom 
the church was named. The cathedral occupies an im- 
posing site in Leningrad, has a dome 300 feet high, is 
built in the form of a huge cross, cost more than 
$12,000,000, and required nearly forty years for its 
construction. 


The Land of Abraham Joins the 
League of Nations 


1 hc than 4,000 years ago, Abraham started on his 
immortal trek and “went out, not knowing whither 
he went.” Now the land of Iraq over which he roamed 
so long ago joins the League of Nations. On October 
Ist, the political committee of the League assembly 
approved the admission of Iraq to the world family 
of the nations. This great area covers a territory 
177,148 square miles, as large as New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio combined, with a total 
population of almost 3,000,000. In its area are the 
traditional sites of Babylon and Ur of the Chaldees 


.and other places famed in ancient Biblical history. 


Carved out of Turkey in Asia after the war and extend- 
ing from Palestine to the Persian Gulf with Basra as 
its seaport, this region was made a Kingdom and ad- 
ministered by Great Britain as a mandate. The capital 
city is Bagdad which figured so prominently in the 
pre-war imperialistic plans of Germany for the Berlin 
to Bagdad railway. 

Most of the inhabitants are Mohammedans, although 
there is a large Jewish population, about 200,000 
Christians and smaller groups of other faiths. There 


has been constant fear that these religious minorities 
would suffer oppression, persecution and even massacre 
after the expiration of the British mandate. With the 
well-known insistence of the League of Nations on 
religious liberty and the rights of minorities, the ad- 


mission of Iraq into the League should safeguard their 
interests. 

While you are reading this, Prof. A. M. Boggs, of 
the Ramapatnam Baptist Theological Seminary in 
South India, is en route by motor bus through Iraq 
and across the northern border of the Arabian desert 
to Basra whence he sails to India. On his arrival 
he will send an account of this unusual journey. 


A Great Day for 
Methodists in England 


ee United Methodist Church of England, which 

came into being on September 20th as the result of 
the merger of the three existing Methodist bodies, has 
5,000 pastors, 56,000 local preachers, 200,000 Sunday 
school teachers, 1,250,000 pupils, and nearly 1,000,000 
church members. The Church of England still enrols 
the largest membership in England, but Methodists now 
come second and Roman Catholics third. It was an 
impressive moment when the deed of reunion was 
signed in Albert Hall in London and 10,000 persons 
who were present rose and sang the Te Deum. On the 
platform was a notable company of representatives of 
sixteen other denominations, including representatives 
from America, officials of the Salvation Army, govern- 
ment and financial leaders, and the Duke and Duchess 
of York who represented the King. In his message of 
congratulation the King said that the union marked 
another “step toward the unity of Christian people, a 
cause which is always near my heart.” Perhaps the 
most inspiring moment of all in this great day of Meth- 
odism came when the new president of the combined 
church, the venerable Dr. John Scott Lidgett, was 
handed John Wesley’s Bible, now more than 150 years 
old. Holding it aloft where all could see the historic 
book, Dr. Lidgett said, “I accept this Bible of John 
Wesley as a symbolic instrument of the work of world 
evangelism to which the Methodist Church is called.” 
Editorial comment on this side of the Atlantic was 
quick to point out that similar mergers might well be 
undertaken here, citing especially the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist denominations, all of which are 
divided North and South in the United States, besides 
having smaller groups with the same denominational 
beliefs and practices. 


Tokyo Is Now 
the World’s Third City 


OX October Ist, Tokyo became the world’s third city. 
By absorbing into its municipal boundaries 82 
boroughs and villages in the surrounding suburbs, 
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the population of Japan’s great capital was automati- 
cally increased to 5,311,000. Only two cities, New 
York and London, now exceed Tokyo in population. 
The enlarged city plans a fifteen-year program of im- 
provements, for schools, parks, roads, and bridges. 
Tokyo is a great missionary center. Many Protestant 
mission boards have mission headquarters, schools and 
churches here. In this area Northern Baptists support 
16 missionaries. There are six Baptist churches with 
a total membership of 677, while three of the churches 
are self-supporting. 


The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 
Presents Its Report 


HILE this issue is being printed, a conference of 

the most momentous importance is being held in 
New York. About 300 members of Protestant Foreign 
Mission Boards are in session November 18-19 with the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry Commission. 

During October extended portions of its Report were 
released in the daily newspapers. We have no doubt 
that many readers of Missions saw them. Some recom- 
mendations are strong and constructive and will re- 
ceive hearty approval. Several are in the nature of 
suggestions that the Boards of their own accord, in- 
cluding our own Foreign Boards, put into effect long 
before the Laymen’s Inquiry was instituted. Others 
support the findings of the Jerusalem Conference of 
1928. Still others will likely cause serious concern. 

That some of the recommendations contained in this 
report will have an important influence on the future 
of missions and will lead to constructive changes is 
probable. The laymen requested, however, that the 
Boards would withhold judgment on the matters cov- 
ered by the press releases until they had opportunity 
to study the entire report. In accord with that request 
Missions refrains from making further comment and 
plans to feature this report in later issues after it has 
been formally presented to the Boards and has 
received their careful study. 

Organized nearly two years ago, the Laymen’s In- 
quiry has been making an exhaustive study of foreign 
missions in the Far East. Although euphemistically 
announced as an inquiry, it has in reality been an ex- 
tensive investigation. For more than a year, three 
so-called Fact Finding Commissions have toured re- 
spectively Japan, China and India. They gathered an 
immense amount of data, statistics, impressions from 
missionaries, native Christians, and leaders of all walks 
of life in these lands concerning past achievements, 
the present status and the future value of foreign mis- 
sions. The Fact Finding Commissions returned to 
America in the summer of 1931. In the fall of that 
year, supplied with these reports, which are said to 
consist of five printed volumes, the Appraisal Com- 
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mission itself set out on a journey around the world. 
The Commission visited the same fields and made its 
own study. 

The character of its personnel made it easy to fore- 
see that the Report when rendered would possess gen- 
uine significance. It included in its membership the 
following: 

Prof. William Ernest Hocking, Chairman, Harvard 
University; Dr. Frederick C. Woodward, Vice-Chair- 
man, University of Chicago; Pres. Clarence A. Barbour. 
Brown University; Edgar H. Betts, Troy, N. Y.; Pres. 
Arlo A. Brown, Drew University; Dean Charles P. 
Emerson, Medical College of University of Indiana; 
Mrs. William Ernest Hocking; Dean Henry S. Hough- 
ton, Iowa University; Prof. Rufus H. Jones, Haverford 
College; Rev. William P. Merrill, pastor Brick Church, 
New York City; Albert L. Scott, New York City; Har- 
per Sibley, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Harper Sibley, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Henry C. Taylor, Burlington, Vt.; 
Miss Ruth F. Woodsmall, Indianapolis. 

Four members of the Commission are Baptists, 
namely, Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, Edgar H. Betts, Al- 
bert L. Scott, and Miss Ruth F. Woodsmall. In addi- 
tion, Mr. H. R. Bowler, also a Baptist, was released by 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation to serve as Sec- 
retary to the Commission. _ 

This inquiry was instituted at a meeting of laymen 
on January 17, 1930. It was sponsored and financed 
by laymen of seven denominations, Presbyterian, Dutch 
Reformed, United Presbyterian, Congregational, Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Northern Baptist, and Protestant Epis- 
copal. Never in the history of foreign missions has 
such an intensive inquiry been made. In beginning its 
work the Commission recognized the wide human inter- 
est in missions in these words: “It is doubtful whether 
any enterprise entirely dependent on continuous giving 
has so long sustained the interest of so many people 
as has foreign missions.” 

Nine months were spent by the Appraisal Commis- 
sion in its tour of Japan, China and India, including 
Burma. A month was spent in Honolulu on the return 
trip to outline its report, tabulate results, compile im- 
pressions and formulate recommendations which will 
be given to the Boards at the conference in New York. 
At the opening session on Friday evening, November — 
18, Prof. W. E. Hocking, Chairman of the Commission, 
will present the Report. All of the following day will 
be devoted to discussion. A large representation from 
our own Foreign Board will attend, the laymen meeting 
the expense of entertainment. At the regular meeting 
of our Foreign Mission Board on November 20-21 the 
Board will begin the task of reviewing, analyzing and 
discussing the recommendations of this important study 
of foreign missions. 
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LIVING CHINESE CHRISTMAS DOLLS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Christmas Everywhere 


Reports of Christmas Celebrations Around the W orld 


EDITED BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 







» or IOLLOWING the custom of other 
a, years Missions again presents its an- 
‘ Tr AS nual review of Christmas festivities 
is Y on the mission fields of Northern 
=—<@ Baptists. As usual, more reports 
have been received than could pos- 
sibly be published. The process of elimination 
has not been easy. One could easily fill twice the 
available space with missionary correspondence 
describing Christmas. How the day of glad tid- 
ings was observed in lands that never knew of 
Christmas until the missionaries came, is always 
news. How the eternal story of the Saviour who 
lay in a manger in Bethlehem was told to boys 
and girls and grown-ups who never knew its pro- 
found meaning for the world is an experience 
that however oft repeated never grows old. Thus 
in many fields Christmas comes each year with 
freshness of appeal and heart interest. 
The reports appearing here have been selected 


because they cover a wide range of areas and 
thus suggest the title of this review. For Christ- 


mas was celebrated everywhere. They have also 
been elected with a view to variety in observance. 
Each has some unique feature that was not char- 
acteristic of other celebrations in the list. Congo 
girls afraid of Christmas dolls; Assamese girls 
singing carols in a hospital; driving sheep through 
miles of Arizona snowdrifts for a Christmas din- 
ner; a double wedding on Christmas day in Bur- 
ma; a lonely celebration around a make-believe 
fireplace in a missionary home in the Philippines; 
Christmas birthday gifts from an Indian family; 
crowds and crowds at a celebration in Siam so 
that even the speakers did not dare leave their 
places on the platform for fear they would not 
find them again; Christmas in a Burmese movie 
theatre; these and other features marked the cele- 
brations described in the following reports. 

But read them in full yourself. Thus in retro- 
spect you will share joy with the missionaries at 
home and abroad as a year ago they made glad 
the hearts of children and brought Christmas 
cheer and good will into the lives of older folks. 
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Six Weeks of Christmas 


How Missionaries Brought Christmas to More Than a Thousand Children in Burma 


By GEORGE D. JOSIF OF RANGOON 


HRISTMAS preparations began well before 
the month of December came around and 
the first week in that month found us hold- 

ing the first program of a series of ten in the vil- 
lage of Ohnbinzu, near Rangoon. Out under the 
trees and in bright daylight the children of the 
little school and grown-ups from far and near 
entered joyfully into the Christmas spirit. There 
was a little gift for every child, and there were 
about 100 present. The program had been pre- 
pared through the help of our workers, headed by 
our efficient Sayama Ma Toke, who spent from 
three to four days in the village before “Christ- 
mas day,” training the children in the usual sea- 
son’s carols, and taking the gospel message into 
the homes. of non-Christian friends in the nearby 
villages. This dual purpose was carried out in 
the Christmas program; there were the songs sung 
by the children — and surprisingly well did they 
sing after such short but concentrated practice— 
and there were short addresses by some of the 
workers and myself on the meaning of the old, old 
Christmas story. 

And this is a sample of what followed in turn 
in nine other centers. At Eyya we have a village 
school of about 60 children. We had the special 
help of Miss Johnson’s teachers from Pyapon for 
this program. A pageant, well presented, was 
very effective and the well-loaded and lighted 





Christmas tree helped to make the occasion ap- 
preciated by several hundred children and grown- 
ups in the audience, squatted around the front of 
the school building. The next morning was ob- 
served out on the smooth sandy seashore, where 
foot races, potato races, needle and thread races 
and other amusements were indulged in and little 
prizes won by the children. In the afternoon we 
gathered in the home of our leading Christian, U 
Pan Zan, to examine Ma E Kyi for baptism, and 
this was followed by the baptismal service on the 
seashore. Ma E Kyi is the wife of Maung Ba 
Yin, who less than a year ago left the Pyin- 
mana School of Agriculture and has settled here 
on a little truck farm, doing well and evidently 
happy and grateful for the way that school pre- 
pared him for his life’s work and economic in- 
dependence. He was baptized while a student in 
that school, and now his young wife has become 
a Christian; they seemed happy in their little 
home by the sea and we hope they will become 
a blessing to the village and will take a very active 
part in the life of the little Christian community, 
which now numbers 16 members and which we 
hope soon to organize into a little church. 

Many details could be given of our experiences 
in other places where we held these programs, but 
space forbids; there were baptisms in several 
other places—there have been over 20 baptisms 
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in this field the past two months—and there were 
fresh contacts formed and new evidences of deep 
interest in the gospel. To the many friends in 
America who sent us Christmas boxes or small 
gifts of money to be used for Christmas purposes 
here we are very grateful; they have made so 
much happiness possible among more than a thou- 
sand children and many grown-ups. 

I must mention another interesting experience 
the past month. At the invitation of a Karen 
church 41 miles from Rangoon, two car loads of 
us went to the village to help in the special cele- 
bration of the day. A large number of people 
from nearby villages were invited, including 
many Buddhist Burmans to whom we preached 
the gospel, some hearing it for the first time. 
Eight were baptized, two of whom were Burmans 
won through the efforts of the Karens. There 
was a double wedding, and the day’s efforts were 
brought to a close in a communion service in 
which Karens, Burmans and Americans took part. 


Through Seventeen Miles 


of Snow Drifts 
By ROBERT TEACHOUT OF ARIZONA 
REPARATIONS for the Christmas festivities at 


the Rainbow Baptist Mission in Arizona were car- 

ried on under unusual difficulties. For six days 
prior to Christmas the mission was cut off from the 
outer world by impassable roads. The road in the 
canyon was buried under three feet of snow. The few 
Indians who struggled in against intense cold told of 
terrific storms and high winds blowing the snow into 
drifts 10 and 12 feet high. 

We had gone to Holbrook at the first opportunity to 
prepare for the Christmas dinner. The meat, however, 
was to be brought by a Navajo Indian six miles away. 
He could not get to us, nor could we reach him. In 
desperation I took the car and started post haste for 
Polacco to buy sheep, but could find none fit for the 
purpose. On we went through 12 miles of snow 
until the car could go no further, when we left it and 
proceeded another 5 miles on foot to a sheep camp. 
Here we secured four sheep which had to be driven 
alive back to the truck and then to the mission. 

Christmas day dawned bright and clear. In spite of 
the difficulties of travel a large number of Navajos 
gathered with expectant faces. With the sound of the 
bell at 9:30 the church opened its doors and was quick- 
ly filled to capacity. A brief but beautiful service pre- 
ceded the giving of gifts provided by our friends in the 
churches to the children. Then came the Christmas 
story and I preached unto them Jesus. 


Afraid of Christmas Dolls 

in Belgian Congo 

By ELIZABETH A. RODGERS OF NTONDO 
aoe week was a busy time. Besides exam- 


ining candidates for baptism and holding confer- 
ences with the deacons, a pageant was presented 
and a Sports’ Day arranged for the school. 

On Wednesday afternoon a large crowd gathered on 
the field at the Boys’ Boarding School grounds to watch 
the boys and girls in the different contests. All en- 
tered into the sports with a fine spirit, though contests 
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of this sort are entirely new to the people here. The 
embarrassment of contestants at being in the “lime- 
light” was at times very amusing. 

After the field sports came swimming races. The 
launch was anchored out a goodly distance from shore 
and boys, grouped according to size, were to compete 
by swimming out to the launch, circle it and then re- 
turn to shore. The onlookers from the launch and 
beach cheered the contestants on their way. The people 
from villages surrounding the lake are very much at 
home in the water, and many are very strong swimmers. 
It was thrilling indeed to watch these events 

Thursday afternoon was given over to a short enter- 
tainment and Christmas message at the hospital, fol- 
lowed by the distribution of gifts to the patients, of 
whom there were some 400 recipients. What were the 
presents? A paper cone of salt, another of rice and a 
generous piece of soap to each adult, and, to the espe- 
cially needy—note the especially—a piece of cloth or 
a dress. For the children there were toys, balls and 
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dolls, and to the more needy a little gingham dress to 
the girls and a shirt to the boys. 

It was an inspiration to watch their faces! Far be it 
from me to describe those facial expressions. Many, | 
believe the large majority, had never received such gifts, 
FREE, in their lives. 

Some of the kiddies were afraid of the dolls. Can 
you imagine it? A little girl afraid of a doll! But 
how they did smile and hug the little dress or shirt. 
Surely here were grateful hearts. It was not the hos- 
pital patients who alone were remembered with gifts; 
none on the station was forgotten, girls and boys in the 
boarding schools, evangelists, workmen and house-boys 
all received some token. 

On Thursday evening all who could crowd in or 
near the chapel saw, or tried to see, the pageant of the 
Nativity, and, in spite of the crowd, the hush during the 
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provided the program, except the two short addresses 
by the pastors. 

Hundreds of people were in the chapel and hundreds 
more out in the street. The stairs, the kitchen and every 
other place that could hold a child were filled. Even 
platform space was so scarce that the performers ac- 
tually could not leave the stage after their parts had 
been completed. 

We were entertained with songs, pageants, tableaux. 
playlets, pantomimes, more than two straight hours of 
it right in the middle of the day. Candy and fruit had 
been prepared for 400 and there was barely half 
enough. Since fruit stores and candy shops are near 
the chapel this lack was soon bountifully supplied. 
The celebration was said by all to have been the great- 
est Christmas feast in the history of the church. Of 
course, no one was “turned away.” 


Y THE presentation was most gratifying. A crowd in Congo This sort of Christmas celebration is not entirely 
— is so apt to mean a noise. satisfactory to us, but it seems to suit the Chinese. Into 
DUCT. On Christmas Day 35 candidates were baptized and the next celebration we hope to inject more thought for 
a A received into church fellowship. These came from the those who have not. 








evangelistic outstations of this field. 





An Unusual Christmas Offering 


from an Indian Family 
By REV. G. A. BENTLEY OF LODGE GRASS 


N counting the Christmas offering at Crow Indian 
I Agency, Montana, last Christmas the total was 

$32.00. On the back of one of the envelopes the 
missionary was surprised to find written: 

You will find inside of this envelope a family offer- 
ing for the church according to their ages, and a list of 
the family names. Yours truly, a. 


Upon opening the envelope we found this list, which 
gives the Indian names of grandmother Old Bear, Char- 


lie, his wife, their five children and two nieces. 
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By A. F. GROESBECK OF BANGKOK ; = 
The family were not in a position financially to give a 
fee Day was the great day of the year in large amount, but they gave liberally considering their 


enthusiasm and it brought general good time for circumstances. As an interpreter and a leader in the 
church for many years, Charlie has exerted a helpful 
influence among his people. We only wish that man: 
others would follow his example. 


: all. The congregation subscribed over: 100 Ticals 
for the occasion. The chapel was. décorated with: bunt- 
ing, flags, and flowers. The schools and Sunday school 
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THE MANGER SCENE IN A PAGEANT BY MEXICANS AT THE PHOENIX 
CHRISTIAN CENTER IN ARIZONA 


The Indians had their tree the following day. The 
gifts had been sorted, tagged and piled high about the 
tree. All faces were bright with joy. The presentation 
of the pageant “No Room at the Inn” called forth ex- 
pressions of appreciation on every side. The simple 
decorations, effective lighting arrangements, the 
thatched roof stable and the inn, promoted the impres- 
siveness of the occasion. The entire group for the 
pageant was made up of Indians. 

You may rest assured that the gifts sent to us for 
their Christmas were appreciated. 


A Time of Sacrificial Giving 
in the Philippine Islands 


By S. S. FELDMANN OF CAPIZ 
(Ui the frst © last year was celebrated several times. 


The first celebration came early so that our stu- 

dents could be with us before going on vacation. 
It was the first real ‘White Gift’ service ever to be cele- 
brated in this Province. Efforts had been made in past 
years, and not without success, to get our people to 
feel that Christmas should be a time of sacrificial giv- 
ing rather than receiving. Undoubtedly these efforts 
helped to make this White Gift service the success that 
it was. The church platform was beautiful, all deco- 
rated in white. The various classes gave as their White 
Gifts 32.00 pesos in cash and a similar amount in sup- 
plies, all designated for various needy causes. Four 
fine young people dedicated themselves to full-time 
service for Christ. A beautiful baptismal service, in 


which three young people gave themselves as White 
Gifts to their King, came as a mnie: climax to the 
program of the evening. 

The second celebration was the one in our own home. 
Two little stockings hung on the fireplace this year. 
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We began our celebration with a dedication of our 
little Virginia Louise, and ended it with “Daddy” and 
“Mama” sitting until late that night in the dim light 
of a red bulb fire in a make-believe fireplace recalling 
other Christmases that have slipped into the past. In 
between came the joy of watching Marian unwrapping 
her gifts and expressing her joy over each one. 

The third celebration was of a different type. The 
setting was a little chapel some 25 miles inland. For 
several weeks representatives of this little group had 
come to our house to make sure we would be there for 
the occasion. The day before the celebration, Luisa, 
our blind Bible woman, came to assure us that all was 
in readiness. 

Accordingly on the day set, we ventured forth in our 
Ford, with Miss Adams, a nurse from the hospital, a 
student from the Missionary Training School, and one 
of the pastors. Upon our arrival we found the chapel 
gayly decorated with colored lace, crepe paper chains, 
and artificial flowers set in a “Sanka Coffee” can, bor- 
rowed for the occasion. When Luisa finally came and 
we asked about the program she replied, ““We have no 
program; we are waiting for you to furnish one.” Some 
quick thinking was necessary. The children and the 
people were gathering from all directions by this time 
and they must not be disappointed. So a few Christmas 
songs, the telling of the Christmas story, a few short 
talks on the meaning of Christmas for us today, and 
some more songs, made all happy. A few picture cards 
and some cookies for the children made their joy com- 
plete. The little chapel, built of bamboo with thatched 
roof, and only about 12x18 feet in size, was crowded 
inside and out ere the program was over, and even the 
nerve-racking firecrackers, so essential to all celebra- 
tions out here, were not lacking. 

So our Christmases are always many and _ varied. 
There is never a chance to get lonesome or bored. What 
one does not furnish another will. And with it all, we 
feel that there is far greater joy and real happiness in 
the simple Christmas celebrations of our people here 
than it is possible to realize in the commercialized cele- 
brations often held in the homeland. 


Christmas Carols on the 


Streets of Chinatown 
By RUBY UMSTED OF SAN FRANCISCO 


N Christmas Eve many people in San Francisco’s 
QO Chinatown stopped to listen. There was singing 
and it was twelve o'clock at night. The clear, 
sweet strains of “Silent Night,” “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing,” and other carols were distinctly heard 
from the streets below, then passed on to be heard from 
a distance. Twenty-three of our Chinese Baptist young 
people spent an hour singing carols. 
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‘So far as we know it was the first time this had been 
done in Chinatown. Many people have spoken of it 
and one woman said, “Why, it sounds like the angels.” 

The evening was climaxed by a waffle supper in the 
social hall where Christmas good will and cheer pre- 
vailed, and an entertainment in which the big feature 
was the portrayal of Dickens’ Christmas Carol. It 
was very well done, but we wonder if Mr. Dickens 
would have recognized it! 


Christmas in a Burma 


Movie Theatre 
By ERNEST GRIGG OF MAYMYO 


HE management of the Globe Moving Picture 

Theatre placed its building, capable of accommo- 

dating an audience of a thousand, at our disposal 
for a Christmas morning service. Five anthems by the 
Karen, Indian, Burmese, and English choirs, and seven 
addresses in four languages, and three congregational 
Christmas hymns sung to the accompaniment of a piano 
and orchestra of seven pieces, so magnified and adver- 
tised the name of Him who is the center of all the 
Christmases of the past nineteen centuries, as to make 
a deep impression on hundreds of non-Christians. Oh, 
if Christ had not come, how unspeakable would have 
been our loss! 
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A Crowded Christmas Program 


in Assam 
By CHARLOTTE A. WRIGHT OF TURA 


UST before Christmas the Government Boys’ School 
and the Mission Girls’ School closed with prize dis- 
tribution exercises. The boys’ school had an en- 

rolment of about 130, of whom 94 lived in the Baptist 
hostel during the school year. 

The program of the girls’ school was given out-doors 
on their compound which they had decorated for the 
occasion, making a raised platform at one end. There 
was also a Christmas tree bearing a gift from White 
Cross boxes for each of our 159 girls. Miss Holbrook, 
who had returned from furlough a few days previous, 
was enthusiastically welcomed and garlanded by the 
girls on this evening. Miss Holbrook was further wel- 
comed by her co-workers at a station tea. Each of the 
school girls made a small gift at Christmas time for 
some less fortunate person. A group of girls conducted 
a Christmas service at the Government Hospital, telling 
the Christmas story, singing carols and giving a gift to 
each child and cards to all. Other gifts which they 
made were sent to the children of three schools, which 
have been opened in heathen villages and are supported 
by the women of the Tura church. 

On Christmas day there was an early morning 
Christmas service in English at the church, which was 
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followed by a service in Garo. In the afternoon the 
children of the primary Sunday school enjoyed their 
Christmas tree with gifts made by their teachers. A 
fine pageant showed the coming of the Wise Men. 

In the evening all the Europeans in the station were 
entertained at Christmas dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
rill. There were ten missionaries and a government 


official and his wife. 


Christmas Camps among 


the Kiowa Indians 
By PERRY L. JACKSON OF OKLAHOMA 


HE missionaries at Saddle Mountain, Oklahoma, 

were happy last year in having seventeen Indian 

camps for the Christmas meetings. Evangelistic 
meetings always have a large place on the program 
arranged for these Christmas camps. During the serv- 
ices many responded to the invitation to reconsecrate 
their lives and others entered upon the Jesus Road for 
the first time. 

On one evening the young people with earnest en- 
thusiasm presented “O Worship the King.” The story 
was told before each scene in the Kiowa tongue. At its 
close the young people gathered in the home of their 
missionaries for a social hour until time to begin the 
carol singing. 

Just before midnight a party of young folks started 
visiting the camps, singing a different carol to each 
group. Bright moonlight added to the impressiveness 
of the scene, as the sweet young voices rang out upon 
the air. 

The missionaries waited for their own Christmas un- 
til the meetings and festivities of the Indians were 
over. Then they had their “get-together party,” and 
23 sat down to dinner, including as guests Dr. Bruce 
Kinney and Miss Isabel Crawford, who entertained 
with reminiscences and amusing experiences. 


Ces 
A White Gift Christmas 


among the Italians 
By MARIA S. MILLER OF CAMDEN, N. J. 


HE thought of gifts had been uppermost in the 
minds of both old and young, but because of the 
distressing need of many homes it was with some 
hesitancy that the plans for a “White Gift Christmas” 
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were launched. For a month the beautiful thought of 
celebrating the birthday of Christ by bringing gifts of 
self-service. and substances to Him, was talked and 
prayed about. The results were far-reaching and many, 
both material and spiritual. 

The front of the church was decorated in white with 
a manger in the foreground. At the beginning of the 
service there was a tableau of the Madonna by the 
manger. It was to this impressive scene the gifts were 
brought by all—old and young. 

The final results were far beyond our expectations. 
Four accepted Christ, four offered themselves for bap- 
tism; nine publicly witnessed at the services; four 
children were dedicated; 96 White Gifts of food were 
brought; a missionary offering of over $23 was given; 
there were also reconsecrations and pledges of service. 

One Italian Christian mother who had little to bring 
materially as her “White Gift” said, “I would like to 
dedicate my children as my White Gift. What a beau- 
tiful thought! Her husband’s white gift was the gift 
of self. Imagine the rejoicing in that home at this 


Christmas season! 


Competing with Street 


Carnivals in Nicaragua 
By MARY MILLS OF MANAGUA 


N Nicaragua the month of December is one of fes- 
‘ff tivities. During the first eight days of December 

one of the largest Catholic festivals is celebrated 
It is called the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary. The people go from one house to the other 
worshipping in their way the Virgin Mary. On the 
last night they have the griteria. At this time all the 
people are on the streets roving around and making as 
much noise as possible. Large’ fire-crackers are shot 
off every two minutes. Many church services are held 
during this time and the continuous ringing of bells 
announces the call to church. 

Our own Christmas program was given at the Bap- 
tist Church in Managua. Our auditorium was com- 
pleted for the event, and it was packed with approxi- 
mately 1,500 people. All church services as well as our 
school chapels are held in this auditorium. The pro- 
gram consisted of recitations, songs, and a short play. 
It was well given and lasted for nearly three hours. 

One of our young men, who has been in Costa Rica 
for the past two years studying for the ministry, re- 
turned to Managua. On that night he gave an appeal- 
ing and stirring gospel message to that great host. 
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DR. JAMES H. FRANKLIN AND DR. W. O. LEWIS START ON A JOURNEY IN A POLISH HAY-WAGON TO VISIT 


BAPTIST CHURCHES IN POLAND 


On the Borders of Russia 


Intimate glimpses of Baptists and Baptist progress in Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
—four countries carved out of old Czarist Russia after the War 


By JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


} DURING the past summer I visited 12 
countries on the continent of Europe in 
which American Baptists through their 
Foreign Mission Boards are giving finan- 
cial aid to European Baptists. As is well 
known, we do not send missionaries to 
Europe. We do furnish assistance to 
indigenous Baptist groups on the con- 
tinent who are endeavoring to propagate 
evangelical Christian principles in the 
face of great difficulties. Especially do 
we help in the conduct of training schools 
designed to provide a more competent Baptist 
leadership. 

My public addresses on this tour were inter- 
preted into 12 different languages. In Poland 
alone I visited Baptist churches in which five dif- 
ferent languages were employed. All in all it 
has been the best tour I have made in Europe, 
partly because it was less hurried and partly be- 
cause now after some years of constructive effort 
we are able to observe progress in several direc- 
tions that is most heartening. I travelled with our 
own special representative in Europe, Dr. W. O. 
Lewis, who is so thoroughly acquainted with the 





political and religious history of European peo- 
ples as well as with the Baptists of the present day. 

‘There was not a single hardship on the entire 
journey which was worth mentioning. At no 
time was there illness worse than fatigue. There 
was a clean bed every night. There was nothing 
seen more pestiferous than the housefly. My own 
greatest peril was in the lavish hospitality of our 
Baptist people and my own inability to control 
my appetite. I have travelled over the world a 
great deal but I have never known hospitality 
more generous, more simple or more beautiful in 
spirit than we enjoyed again and again on this 
journey. Frequently there were no delicacies 
but such as the people had they gave unto us as 
unto their own family. 

In these lands on the borders of Russia the 
economic situation has changed a great deal since 
I was there nine years ago. The hotels have been 
freshened up. Railroad trains almost everywhere 
are comfortable and clean. The harvests were 
golden and abundant. In the northern countries 
the people were sunning themselves on the beaches 
and along the river banks in preparation for the 
long winter nights that lie ahead. The people 
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were far happier than they were nine years ago 
when they were just beginning to emerge from 
the more dreadful consequences of their armed 
conflicts with the Bolshevik forces from Russia. 
That does not mean that Europe yet enjoys what 
would be called prosperity in America. .We do 
not know very much in America about economic 
suffering in comparison with parts of Europe. 


We entered Poland from the southwest. Our 
first visit was to Katowice, a substantial :mining 
community of perhaps 200,000 people, just across 
the border from Germany, with an excellent hotel 
and splendid business streets. On a Thursday 
evening we attended a service at a Baptist church 
which has 92 members, only two of whom cannot 
speak both Polish and German. It is nothing un- 
common in Poland to find plain people who have 
a command of four or five different languages. 
The Baptists at Katowice are not able to rent a 
hall anywhere near the center of the town so they 
use a room over a laundry in the outskirts of the 
city, 30 minutes by trolley car from the principal 
business streets. The congregation enjoys the 
steamy odor of the laundry during the hours of 
worship. On that Thursday evening the hall was 
crowded with 150 or more eager people. 

Next we went to ancient and quaint Krakow 
where we saw something of the methods employed 
in beginning Baptist work in a Polish city. Old 
Krakow offers much to the tourist, but to me the 
most interesting spot in the city was the ancient 
university building where Copernicus -was first a 
student and later an instructor. From the center 
of the city we rode six miles to the home of the 
young Baptist pastor and his wife who had just 
settled there. The new church of six members is 
unable to rent a hall in the city. Therefore the 
small group of believers worships in the two-room 
apartment occupied by the pastor, his wife and 
their child. Just before we arrived there the pas- 
tor had baptized three of the six persons who con- 
stitute the church. Five or six other persons in 
the two preaching stations nearby are said to be 
interested. How these poor, plain Baptists did 
appreciate our visit! 

Here we learned much about the hardships 
which are suffered by some of the evangelical 
Christians in that part of Poland. We were told 
that if one of the little group we were visiting 
should die outside of the city it would be difficult 
to find a place for his body in any cemetery. The 
Roman Catholics usually control the cemeteries. 
“When our children go to the public schools,” we 
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were told, “they are registered as ‘without relig- 
ion’ and they must receive religious instruction 
from the Roman Catholic priests.” About 62% 
of the people are counted as Roman Catholics. 
About 22% belong to the Greek Catholic 
churches. The rest are divided up among the 
Jews and other small groups, including the evan- 
gelical Christians. These are the figures for 
Poland as a whole. 

In Poland there are now about 12,000 Baptists, 
more than half of whom are in the German 
churches. The first Polish Baptist church in Po- 
land was organized in 1922. Now the Slavic 
Baptist Union, which includes Polish, Ukrainian, 
Russian, and Bohemian churches, has a member- 
ship of nearly 5,000 believers and reported about 
500 baptisms last year. 

My observations in southern Europe and east- 
ern Poland have given me a slightly better under- 
standing of the Bolshevik crusade against religion 
in Russia. It is evident that some of the formal 
churches have a strangle hold on humanity. Priest- 
craft is mortgaging the minds of children and the 
older people are bound and fettered by gross 
superstition. While their methods may have 
been indefensible, the Bolshevik probably rea- 
lized that there was no opportunity of reformation 
from within the orthodox church. In my opinion 
the axe was already laid at the root of the ortho- 
dox church in Russia. The Bolshevik simply 
grasped the axe and wielded it. 

We made a brief visit to the Ukrainian Baptist 
churches in southeastern Poland. A policeman 
somewhere in that section had heard the evan- 
gelical gospel and while it did not “take” with 
him he took it to some one else who “caught” it. 
He was what the medical profession would call 
a “carrier.” He conveyed the gospel germ to a 
young man who was not immune, who really heard 
it, accepted it and passed it on to others. The 
young evangelist went out among the Ukrainians 
and told his own experience in Christ. Churches 
with lay pastors sprang up among those who 
heard his message. 

Leaving the railroad we proceeded by hay- 
wagon to two Ukrainian churches among the peas- 
ant people in the country. First we stopped in 
a little village where the members of the small 
Baptist church were erecting a house of worship 
for themselves and were conducting their services 
under the leadership of two lay pastors who were 
serving for the joy of it alone. The church in 
New Testament fashion had been organized and 
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Top: Church near Brest-Lit- — ee Center: Congregation in 
ovsk, erected by members a Ukrainian section that as- 
themselves. Baptist family in sembled in harvest time for 
Ukrainian section whose home a service with Dr. Franklin 
is used as a church building. ‘atl: Me Ritiets 


Orphanage at Brest-Litovsk, 
established by Russian-speak- 
ing Baptists. 


Rural church and congrega- 
tion in Russian section of 


Poland. 


SCENES FROM POLAND SHOWING PROGRESS OF POLISH BAPTISTS 
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Drocoscawiony xrory przvcropzi 
w ime Pansnie. 
(7 1s posnze uczymm Zes PRIYSZEDL.... 







THE COMMITTEE OF THE SLAVIC BAPTIST UNION IN POLAND MEETING 
WITH DR. FRANKLIN AND DR. LEWIS 


conducted in a humble home until a larger place 
of worship was necessary. Most of the Baptist 
churches in Poland are in private homes, as seems 
to have been true in apostolic days. Most of them 
have lay leaders as pastors—men who six days a 
week labor as farmers, carpenters, or railroad 
employees. 

In the room of the home where this particular 
church was worshipping there was no furniture 
except plain board benches without backs, a plain 
table, and a shelf for the Bible and hymnbooks. 
When we entered a barefoot peasant woman with 
a white cloth tied about her head brought us food. 
She came with several loaves of bread in her arms 
which she placed on the table, with butter, eggs 
and honey. After we had eaten I called an inter- 
preter and said, “Please tell this sister that we 
appreciate her hospitality and that we have great- 
ly enjoyed the food she has provided.” In re- 
sponse this devout woman merely stood up, rever- 
ently bowed her head and said in the Ukrainian 
language, “Blessed be His Name.” 

These evangelical disciples among the Ukrain- 
ians are much like New Testament Christians in 
their hospitality, in their language and in their 
simple faith. The church in that village and the 
next one to be visited came indirectly from the 
work of the young evangelist who “caught” the 
gospel from the policeman who served as a “car- 
rier.” 

We drove on about three miles farther to a 
large rough stone church building. It was in the 
midst of harvest season and not the best time to 
secure a congregation. Yet at three o’clock in the 
afternoon nearly 300 men and women from the 
peasant population stopped their work, picked up 
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their Bibles and hymnbooks and hastened to the 
church. Never shall I forget that earnest congre- 
gation of peasant people, nearly all of whom 
stopped for personal prayer upon entering the 
building. Nearly all the women were without 
shoes and wore the usual white cloth about their 
heads. Of the 15 men and women in the choir 
only one person wore shoes and of all the women 
in the congregation I think only one wore a hat. 
But how they could sing. Their first hymn was, 
“But I know whom I believe.” We used to sing 
it when I was pastor in the mining camps of Colo- 
rado more than 30 years ago. It warmed my 
heart to hear it sung in Poland. “Sing it again,” 
I asked and they sang it as if they did know whom 
they believed. That choir of barefoot men and 
women had come from the harvest fields to sing 
and pray. All over Poland and the Baltic States 
I was impressed with the superb music. So far 
as I am aware no one was paid a penny for train- 
ing the choirs. Sometimes a farmer was the 
leader. Usually the sheet music had been made 
by members of the choir themselves. With pen- 
cils and paper they made copies of the single sheet 
which some one provided. 

Most of the evangelical Christian work in that 
part of the world is done by men and women who 
receive no compensation except the inner satis- 
faction of having done it for their Lord and His 
children. When I observed the simple church 
life of these people, their childlike trust and their 
fraternal hospitality I said, “I am sure that Jesus 
of Nazareth would fit into this picture as well as 
into anything I have seen in America.” 

Among the Russian Baptists in Poland I found 
the same fervor that had been observed among the 
Ukrainians. In rebuilt Brest, which suffered so 
severely in the conflict with the Bolshevik forces 
after the World War, we found a plain but com- 
modious church building which was crowded with 
300 or more worshippers for several hours on 
Sunday. In the afternoon we visited three 
churches in the country, all of which have lay pas- 
tors. Two have erected houses of worship for 
themselves. About 30 of the Baptist workers 
among the Russians in that part of Poland, nearly 
all of whom are lay leaders, came in for confer- 
ence. Possibly 100 of their members came to 
the services in their farm wagons bringing with 
them their lunches of brown bread and butter. 

The story of one pastor in particular in eastern 
Poland should be told. ‘He was a telegraph 
operator at Vilna when that city was within the 
borders of Russia. For some ‘reason he was sent 
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‘into exile into Siberia. The Bolsheviks discov- 
ered that he was a telegraph operator, and put 
him to work. One night while waiting for a 
movie theatre to open he saw the bright lights in 
a hall across the street. It was winter and the 
weather was very cold. So he went into the little 
hall to get warm. He discovered it was a small 
Baptist chapel and before the evening was over 
he was warmed inside and outside. After his con- 
version he prayed for an opportunity to go back 
to his old home, which had been included in the 
new country of Poland, and to preach the gospel 
to his own people, but the Bolsheviks were not pre- 
pared to release any telegraph operators. 

In time our brother secured a three-day leave 
of absence from his work. At great risk he ex- 
tended it. Finally he made his way across the 
border of Russia and found his wife and child at 
Vilna. In time they accepted the gospel. Then 
he found his sisters in another part of Poland and 
they too accepted his message. Next he found his 
brother in a town called Zelva. They at last ac- 
cepted the gospel. Now this evangelist is pastor 
of a Russian Baptist church in Zelva with a mem- 
bership of 500 and with 40 preaching stations in 
the adjacent area. 
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We arrived in Warsaw on Saturday morning. 
When the pastor came to meet us at the railroad 
station we invited him to go for breakfast with us 
at the hotel. “No, thank you,” he replied, “not 
this morning.” Dr. Lewis pressed him, asking, 
“Have you had your breakfast?”’ Reluctantly he 
answered, “No.” When pressed again to eat with 
us, he said, “No, I am fasting for Dr. Franklin’s 
visit. We have some important questions to settle 
and I am fasting in preparation.”” On Sunday 
the temporary church building used by the Polish 
Baptists in Warsaw, which seats 480 persons, was 
crowded. Dr. Lewis finds similar audiences 
there when he drops in unannounced. Evidently 
there are a good many earnest disciples connected 
with the church. Next we went to Lodz. If I ever 
carried away an unfavorable impression of a Bap- 
tist church in Europe it was from Lodz nine years 
ago. Today conditions are different. We found 
150 people crowded into the small hall where an 
aggressive church has been developing in recent 
years under the leadership of Rev. M. S. Lesik in 
connection with the school of which he is prin- 
cipal. There are no members of Parliament and 
no university professors in the church, but a good- 
ly company of steady people. (To be continued) 





DR. FRANKLIN ON MAIN STREET OF THE UKRAINIAN VILLAGE WHERE HE WAS SO HOSPITABLY ENTERTAINED 
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They Needed 
a Woman’s Help 


September 26th marked the 100th Anniversary of 
the birth of Joanna P. Moore. In this sketch 
of her life Mrs. J. H. Chapman gives brief 











glimpses 8f her early years and describes 
the unique ministry of this pioneer 
apostle to the American Negro 


By MRS. JOHN H. CHAPMAN 





\\? HILE at school in Belvidere, IIl., 
© Ve : during the time of the American 
Civil War, a young woman heard 
the plea of a missionary pastor who 
had visited the contraband camps 
3 a | Negroes driven from plantations 
in the South were herded under such care as the 
government could give them. He drew the atten- 
tion of the young student to a camp situated on 
Island No. 10 at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. “Here,” he said, “are hundreds of help- 
less Negroes, parents separated from children and 
children from parents. Good at the mercy of 
evil, and all deep i in poverty and ignorance. They 
need a woman’s help. For them a man can do 
nothing.” 

The young woman was Joanna P. Moore. The 
spirit of self-sacrifice, the urge to do something 
to relieve another’s pain took possession of her. 
By permission of the government, she was al- 
lowed to go to Island No. 10, without salary, 
but with food and shelter furnished by the over- 
burdened and perplexed officials. This was in 
November, 1863. 


A Mass oF SUFFERING AND SIN 


Of what she discovered there she wrote, “Such 
a mass of suffering, sin and ignorance—surely the 
world has never before witnessed.” 

One would suppose that a gentle, refined, cul- 
tured white woman in such surroundings would 
be but an added problem to the distracted officials 
still giving their first thought and effort to the 
successful close of a desperate civil war. But to 





JOANNA P. MOORE 


the everlasting honor of the black race let it be 
said that from Joanna and two women laboring 
with her on that island not once came a complaint 
of threatened violence or anything but a return in 
generous love and respect to the ministering 
spirits. Joanna soon won the name of “Angel of 
the Camp.” Her dainty whiteness, her beautiful 
smile, her gentle firmness met with a response in 
love and obedience even from the most degraded. 

Poverty and sorrow hung like a pall over the 
homes of the white people of the North. Yet it 
seemed that hearts crushed with personal grief 
opened the more readily to the call of a deeper 
misery. Joanna soon found that her pleas to the 
women of the North brought to her Negro charges 
gifts of clothing, food, medicine and money. Sun- 
day schools were organized. Bible lessons were 
taught, children’s meetings were carried on and a 
healing ministry applied. 

In spite of the southern locality the winter was 
bitterly cold that year, but spring came at last and 
brought some relief to tired hearts and bodies. 
In April, 1864, the camp was moved to Helena, 
Kansas, and Joanna followed her black people. 
A company of Quakers from Indiana came to the 
help of our missionary and for a time she was 
relieved of the fear of financial need. 

A part of her time she gave to the refuge pro- 
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vided for sick and disabled men and women and 
dependent little children. Then she took up a 
work with the Negro soldiers who were stationed 
as a guard around Helena. These men, bright 
and responsive to good influence, could not read 
or write but Joanna taught them in an amazingly 
short time, conducting five classes at different 
hours of the day. Sixty of her soldiers were con- 
verted and some of the letters she later received 
were tributes of appreciation that might well be 
prized. Sometimes words were misspelled, but 
without exception the letters breathed forth the 
desire to do right, and forgiveness and kindness 
toward the white race. 

Early in the spring of 1869 Joanna was forced 
to leave her field in the South and return to Bel- 
videre to care for her mother, whose health: had 
been failing for some time. For four years she 
was separated from the colored people in fact, 
but she says, “So truly was my heart with them 
that I have never counted off the four years that 
I spent away from them but included those years 
as the others as given to the colored race.” 

After her mother’s death Joanna again turned 
her face southward, and reaching New Orleans in 
the fall of 1873 began once more a needed minis- 
try to the Negro. She was under no board and 
in no way called to account for the routine of her 
work. Out in the country where there were neither 
cars nor teams to furnish transportation, the 
sturdy feet tramped from cabin to cabin. Some- 
times a group of idle women telling fortunes with 
tea leaves or cards would engage her attention. 
With her ever present Bible she would lead them 
into a listening attitude. Christian converts were 
sometimes won in this way. | 

Homes where the children were left alone while 
the mother was earning bread for them gave her 
many an opportunity for a blessed ministry. Sew- 
ing classes and reading classes were formed and 
a pathway of light from the word of truth marked 
the road she travelled. Thus she served for 13 
years and then her lonely heart cried out for help. 
The gifts that formed her support were as irregu- 
lar and uncertain as her plans for work. She 
wrote letters or made visits to Northern churches 
and money came — a few dollars here and there 
but all too few, from people who had heard of her 
work. The need widened and deepened like an 
onward moving river. 


AMERICAN Baptist WOMEN RESPOND 
In the fall of 1877 Mrs. C. R. Blackall, wife of 


one of the secretaries of the Publication Society, 
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who knew of the great need among the Negroes 
and a similar desperate need among the Indians, 
called to a group of women in Chicago and begged 
for a national organization that would assure sup- 
port to workers on these needy fields. Again we 
see a great need and a definitely prepared supply 
brought together in a time of crisis. The Woman’s 
Baptist Home Mission Society was organized in 
February, 1877, and to Joanna Moore was given 
its first commission. Thus was begun the first 
systematic effort by women to lead a race still in 
bonds of ignorance into the pathways of knowl- 
edge and the warmth of the Saviour’s love. Miss 
Moore went about her work with a lightened 
heart. No longer did she need to worry about 
support. 

There were in every village or city numbers of 
unloved and unlovable old women, some crippled, 
some drunken, some clothed in filthy rags and 
dragging their rheumatic limbs from one inade- 
quate shelter to another. Joanna opened what she 
called the Faith Home in New Orleans, a refuge 
for such derelicts. The name indicated the 
method of support; they ate such food as came in 
answer to prayer. They gave care and nursing 
to the helpless wrecks that came to them. Many 
colored women not yet worn out, under the lead- 
ership and example of Joanna, gave of their abili- 
ty to care for the weaker ones. Once Joanna was 
rebuked by one of those devoted colored women 
for attempting to care for a woman so vile in body 
and spirit that even her black sisters shuddered at 
the thought of trying to cleanse and redeem her. 
Joanna chastened the rebuke with the words, “Can 
you not see underneath the filth of her garments 
the eternal soul for which Jesus died?” To the 
glory of the gospel effort let it be said this lost 
woman, old and feeble beyond her weight of 
years, was redeemed to health and blessed minis- 
try to others. Of them all Joanna writes, “I did 
at last learn not only to minister to but to love 
these repulsive ones.” Years passed and this 
work became a permanent charge for other hands 
and many hundreds shared the comfort it offered. 

Joanna’s temperance work provoked much op- 
position. One would think white people would 
desire Negroes to be sober, but it is a truth that 
much of the opposition to her work grew out of 
her interference with the drink habit. When an 
ignorant Negro drinks, every cent he earns or can 
secure in any way goes into the pockets of the 
saloon keeper. Though her life was often en- 
dangered she never ceased to preach and teach 
abstinence to the colored people. 
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PART OF A FIRESIDE SCHOOL TRAINING CLASS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS WHICH NUMBERED 162 


Within ten years from formation of the Wo- 
man’s Society more than 100 women in various 
parts of the South were duplicating her efforts 
under the guidance of the Woman’s Board. 
Schools were established. At first they were 
simple primary schools, often meeting in empty 
storerooms. Later more ambitious efforts grow- 
ing in their aims gathered strength and influence. 
Leaders in all these efforts for the black race feel 
and acknowledge a debt to the pioneer spirit that 
blazed so many pathways through the gloom of 
those early years. 

A little monthly paper called Hope was 
started by Miss Moore and has reached a circula- 
tion of twenty-four thousand. Bible lessons to 
be used in the fireside schools are supposed to be 
the chief feature of these papers, but the admoni- 
tions and instruction in every home duty are 
stepping stones to purity of home life. 

Did Joanna Moore make a good investment 
when she gave her life to the colored race? Hun- 
dreds of Negro ministers will testify to her re- 
deeming influence. She was never a wife, but 
hundreds of black women have found happy wife- 
hood possible because she loved and labored. She 
was never a mother, but thousands of little chil- 
dren have had tender mothers because of her 
work. She was not a scholar, but she opened the 
pathway to scholarship to many hungry minds. 


PERMANENT INFLUENCES FROM EARLY YEARS 


As we thus have traced the lines of a great life, 
it will be of interest to have at least one glimpse 
at its formative years and note the development 
of characteristics that made for accomplishment 
in after life. When Joanna was born September 
26, 1832, on a humble farm in Clarian County, 
Pennsylvania, few would have dreamed that her 
life was to be bound like a golden thread into the 
emancipation and uplift of a race. She had seen 
but few Negroes when she entered upon her work 
and had never spoken to more than one. Yet 
every experience of her childhood and girlhood 
was fitting her for her destined work. 

She was the sixth of a family of thirteen chil- 
dren. The only sister older than Joanna was 
totally blind. Therefore it is not hard to under- 
stand how the weight of toil, always heavy in those 
early days upon the older child in a farmer’s 
family, was more than the average burden in her 
case. Nevertheless the very hardships, in the 
shape of long hours and many duties, reacted in 
hardened muscles and a strengthened constitution 
which are the gift of out-door exercise and plenty 
of sunshine. How often in later years when we 
wondered how she bore the weary hours of labor 
in her chosen task, we found the answer in that 
early outdoor toil. 

“IT am thankful,” wrote Joanna Moore, “first 
of all for poverty—that compelled self-sacrifice 
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and made me appreciate even the smallest luxury. 
I am thankful for a large family of brothers and 
sisters who taught me early to share the good 
things of life with others. And last, but by no 
means least, I am thankful for my blind sister, 
whose helplessness called forth the best that was 
in me and whose gentle sweetness enabled me to 
live within the circle of a radiant and fragrant 
life.” In how many of our hearts would such 
listed blessings call forth songs of joy! Yet in 
Joanna Moore they laid the foundation of a splen- 
did life of service. 

A sadder chapter was her experience with the 
younger children, three of whom were taken from 
the home in one month. The pain in Joanna 
Moore’s heart caused by the death of the little 
ones whom she had nursed and loved was deep- 
ened by the sympathy she felt for the suffering 
mother. Then later mother and daughter were 
almost crushed by the death of the blind sister. 
Soon after this bereavement other home ties were 
severed through the marriage of the brothers, the 
death of the father, and the destruction by fire of 
the old home. 


AFTER Firty YEARS OF SERVICE 


After more than fifty years of service the weak- 
ness of her body made it necessary to give her 
better care than she allowed herself in her south- 
ern home. More than once provision was made 
by the Woman’s Board for her to live in Chicago, 
but always the call to go South drew her as soon as 
she had gathered strength enough to travel. 

During her short stays in Chicago many amus- 
ing and sometimes embarrassing situations oc- 
curred caused by her extreme asceticism. To 
Joanna sharing in the poverty of the colored peo- 
ple, the ordinary indulgences of fairly well-to-do 
people looked like wild extravagance. Miss Mary 
Burdette’s dress—always as simply planned as 
good usage would allow—was closely inspected 
by Joanna and any attempt at ornamentation was 
severely rebuked. Once an ambitious dressmaker 
inserted in the lace at the neck of a black gown 
for Miss Burdette a few tiny bows of ribbon giv- 
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ing a cheerful and artistic touch of color to the 
somber garb. We were at a loss to explain the 
cloud upon Miss Moore’s face until Miss Burdette, 
seriously trying to hold back the bubbling laugh- 
ter that was so characteristic of her, explained 
that Joanna was grieved at her extravagance. 
Peace was restored by Miss Burdette’s promising 
io remove the ribbon and to use the money in the 
future for missionary purposes. Coming unex- 
pectedly to my home one afternoon Joanna found 
me finishing a silk dress for my small daughter. 
At her stern command the dress was laid aside 
and my attention given to more serious concerns. 
The child never knew that the dress was short one 
ruffle, but all of the four children in the home 
long remembered the evening spent with Joanna 
Moore as she told them Bible stories interspersed 
with tales from the rich experiences of her life. 

Because of failing health she was persuaded tc 
go to the Baptist Missionary Training School. 
where loving care surrounded her. Sitting with 
her one afternoon a friend listened to her oft re- 
peated resolve to go to the southern Negroes once 
again. Fearing the danger of such an attempt 
the friend said, “Joanna, if you leave your warm 
room and go on this trying journey you will die.” 
She replied, “My dear woman, there is a straight 
road to heaven from every Negro cabin in the 
Southland.” 

Her wish was granted that her black people 
might minister to her in her last hours. She was 
visiting Selma University in Alabama when her 
life closed. The students and faculty registered 
their deep sorrow in a resolution which contained 
the following statement: “In the passing away of 
Miss Joanna P. Moore on Saturday, April 15, 
1916, a beautiful life ceased on earth that it 
might shine in the glory of heaven.” Her body 
was taken to Nashville, Tenn., for burial. A 
black man asked the privilege of providing a last 
resting place for the friend of his race. Thus 
around the grave of Joanna Moore in the Negro 
cemetery in Nashville white hands joined with 
black in tender recognition of a life that bound 
together two races. 
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Making a Missionary Magazine 


The Life Story of Missions as Reviewed by the Editor in Personal Reminiscences which 
Include also the Denominational Developments of the Cooperative and Convention Era 
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I. AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN BRIEF 


he has seemed fitting that in this issue which closes 
my active responsibility as editor I should take 
space for a review of my connection with the magazine. 
I wish to relive, for and with the many readers for 
whom I write and to whom I feel bound by the invisible 
but real ties of long association, some of the life epi- 
sodes and experiences of the two missionary magazines 
in which my interest and energies have been chiefly 
centered—the Baptist Home Mission Monthly for six 
years (1904-1910), and Missions for twenty-three 
(1910-1933). The life of a magazine has its person- 
ality, as does that of a church, movement, or man, and 
if you would know the history of a denomination or 
of a religious, missionary or philanthropic movement 
you will find no more valuable source-book than the 
bound volumes of such a periodical as MIssIoNs, every 
issue of which is a new creation, with its ever-changing 
content, which constitutes one of the fascinations of 
editorship. 

I have always been a strong believer in the interest 
and influential value of personal journalism. I am 
glad that, as a minister’s son, I grew up in a religious 
newspaper atmosphere. Among my earliest recollec- 
tions was the weekly looking for and opening of the 
great blanket sheets of the day which bore in large 
letters the names of The Examiner and The Watchman 
and Reflector. This came about because my father was 
apprenticed as a boy to the Baptist firm of Bennett and 
Bright of Utica, to learn the printer’s trade. That firm 
published the important Baptist weekly of the Empire 
State; subsequently transferring the paper to New 
York, where it still continues, after many vicissitudes 
and mergers, as The Watchman-Examiner. My father 














always had it, and he also took the stately New England 
paper, the Watchman and Reflector of Boston, which 
put many valuable hints into my boyish mind. As | 
look back, I find a striking coincidence in the fact that 
more than fifty years after my father was his apprentice 
in Utica, Dr. Bright called me to be with him as an 
editor of The Examiner; and that a dozen years later 
I was to be associated with Dr. George E. Horr on 
The Watchman. Life has brought me some strange 
turns, but none stranger than these. 


The Evolution of an Editor 


A glance at the boyhood will furnish background. 
At nine years of age I was taught to set type in the 
printing office of the village newspaper which my father 
had bought as a training school for his boys. I am 
indebted to him for a thorough training in accuracy 
and the mastery of a trade that was not only to help 
me earn my way through college but to be of untold 
advantage in later years when as editor I came into 
direct contact with printers. The most important event 
of those early years was my conversion at twelve, 
which made the world new for me, and my uniting 
with the church. That brought the vision of the min- 
istry as a distant goal, and the conscious need of an 
education. No school was available, but I was stimu- 
lated to study by my sister who was a teacher, and was 
taught Latin and Greek evenings by the village rector 
who was a scholar and a friend to a boy wanting to 
go to college. He gave me years of instruction when 
my own pastor was too busy writing a New Testament 
commentary. The home, of course, was one of books 
and reading. I was an eager reader of the literature 
of the time, was constantly practising at writing and 
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drawing, and also composing short homilies while 
standing at the case, filling the devotional column 
which my father had given me in the paper, thus en- 
couraging my literary ambition. 

I was seventeen when I left the home in Ballston 
Spa, a northern New York village, for Chicago, in 
company with my elder sister, Mary, who had planned 
this far journey in quest of an education. She was to 
teach in Mt. Carroll Seminary in Illinois, a school of 
honorable history, now a junior college; I was to seek 
work at my trade and enter college as soon as possible. 
Douglas University (the old University of Chicago) 
‘was my choice, being recommended as a place where 
many students worked their own way. I had letters of 
introduction to Edward Goodman, proprietor of The 
Standard, who was very kind and helped me get a half- 
time job at type-setting in a book establishment. This 
contact with Mr. Goodman was the first link in the 
living chain that was to interlock my life with the de- 
nominational and missionary interests which centered 
in Chicago. In a few weeks I was rejoicing in college 
work, the first real classroom drill I had ever known. 
By working from twelve to sixteen hours a day at study 
and type-setting I got through the freshman year suc- 
cessfully. It was pretty hard work physically, but I 
was very happy. My trade had served me well. 
Trained to accuracy in spelling and punctuation, the 
Greek alphabet readily fixed itself in my memory, and 
as our Greek professor, Dr. Boise, was taking our 
class through the proof-sheets of a new textbook, he 
soon discovered my proficiency and engaged me to aid 
him in proof reading. This led to a valued friendship 
that continued in my college and after life. 

The sophomore year had hardly gotten well under 
way when the Great Chicago Fire of 1871 disrupted 
my college plans and I became a reporter on a Chicago 
daily paper, following that intense calling for more 
than three years, when I returned to college, entering 
the junior class. But now other links in the chain 
had come in. While I was a reporter I brought my 
sister from Mt. Carroll to keep house for me. She 
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became acquainted with Dr. Justin A. Smith, editor of 
The Standard, with the result that she became Mrs. 
Smith and I their parlor boarder. Dr. Smith encour- 
aged me to write for the paper, and my sister was an 
ardent member of the Woman’s Baptist Home Mission 
Society of the West. She wrote the woman’s mission- 
ary column in The Standard, was “Aunt Mary” to all 
the Baptist girls who would have been in the Guild had 
there been one, and was one of the founders of the 
Chicago Training School. She was devoted to that 
indefatigable secretary, Miss Mary Burdett, whose death 
from overwork was a serious blow to the western so- 
ciety. That was a brilliant group of women who ranked 
themselves with equal devotion in one or other of the 
two societies, and made record Baptist history until the 
time was ripe for the union of the eastern and western 
branches. I was thus in student days brought intc 
acquaintance with the Baptist women early in their 
missionary projects. The next year I went to Rochester 
to graduate in the class of ’76, and there another link 
appeared. I found a home in the family of Dr. A. J. 
Barrett, pastor of the Lake Avenue Church, one of 
whose daughters was to become nationally and inter- 
nationally known as Helen Barrett Montgomery, mis- 
sionary leader, author, and translator of the New 
Testament. Twenty years later we were to be associated 
closely in the missionary work. 


From Editor’s Chair to Pulpit 


At Rochester I had one of the four great college 
presidents of his generation, Martin B. Anderson. He 
first revealed to me how much knowledge a human 
brain could hold. He had much to do with shaping 
my career. After graduation I had planned to enter 
the Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, but an un- 
foreseen opening took me instead to New York as the 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, a position I held 
for four years until a chance came for religious journal- 
ism instead of secular. It was through Dr. Anderson 
that I became associate editor of the Examiner with 
Dr. Bright, and four years later I left the editor’s chair 
at the urgent call of the First Baptist Church of Pough- 
keepsie, where I was ordained in 1883, and in whose 
pulpit I reached the goal which I had followed with 
some lapses from early boyhood. There I came face 
to face with the pastor’s relation to the cause of mis- 
sions one and indivisible. There I spent my energies 
and enthusiasm in the Christian Endeavor movement 
which was sweeping the churches. Those were unfor- 
gettable years, brought to a close by overwork. A year 
of partial rest, and then a call to First Pittsburgh. 
That was a rare experience with a dramatic termination. * 
At the sudden accidental death of my college chum, 
Edward Olson, president of a western state university, 
I was called to take charge of the funeral services in 
Minneapolis, and soon thereafter chosen to follow him 
as president. Thus I was fairly catapulted into the 
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educational sphere. When the Populist movement 
checked the progress of the university, I was engaged 
by Dr. Harper as one of the first four in his official 
group, with a year for preliminary historical study in 
Europe. Returning to Chicago at the opening of the 
World’s Fair I began a dual service as recorder and 
extension lecturer that continued for more than five 
years and brought me into acquaintance with thousands 
of young men and women and the foremost educators 
gathered by Dr. Harper on his brilliant faculty. 


Now came another of the unexpected turns in life’s 
wheel. Again the life links appeared. At my ordina- 
tion the moderator of the council was Rev. George E. 
Horr of Tarrytown. He was called thence to the First 
Church of Charlestown, Mass., and subsequently bought 
the Watchman of Boston. The Christian Endeavor 
Convention of 1895 brought me to Boston. He now 
proposed that I join him as associate editor. 
This was the call back to religious journalism, after a 
detour that had given me experience both as pastor 
and educator. Within a few months I was installed at 
my editor’s desk in Boston, as associate of one of the 
most scholarly Christian gentlemen I have ever known. 
At this time, as settled supply or acting pastor for some 
of the strong churches, I became acquainted with the 
Baptist people of New England, and with the tone and 
temper of New England Protestantism. 


The panic of 1897 gave a hard blow to religious 
journalism. Dr. Horr sold the Watchman, and I re- 
sumed the pastorate at Jamaica Plain, a suburb of 
Boston, in 1900. It was here that the call to a new 
sphere of service found me. 


The Preparation Completed 


I was fifty-two years of age. Out of all my experi- 
ences I had reaped an ever-growing gratitude that I 
was born in this land of individual liberty. My his- 
torical studies had made me a firm believer in the 
future of America as the home of a free church in a 
free state, and of Protestantism as the only possible 
ultimate and dominant religion in a democracy. But 
I did not shut my eyes to the ambitious and increas- 
ingly aggressive policies of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, nor believe it wise to forget that “eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty.” Naturally I had been 
interested in the religious, moral and philanthropic 
movements of the time, holding that in all these, as well 
as in the civic and governmental realm, the Christian 
forces represented in the churches had a vital part. 

As for missions, I was brought up to believe in them 
as unquestioningly as in the Bible. I recall that some 
“of the severest shocks of my childhood came from the 
gold-embossed and gorgeous but hideous scrolls of the 
heathen idols, with their manifold heads, arms and 
legs, which were sent to my sister by a schoolmate, 
Ellen Bullard, who had gone home to her parents in 
Burma, and wrote startling descriptions of her new life 
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that made an indelible impression upon our family. 
They helped make me a missionary pastor. And I 
shall continue to believe that so long as idolatry exists 
the Christian missionary has something definite to do 
and Christianity a distinctive gospel to preach. 


I]. THE HOME MISSION MONTHLY 
The Call to Create “Something Different” 


It was in the late autumn of 1903 that | was sum- 
moned to New York by Dr. Henry L. Morehouse, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. At his instigation I had been elected editorial - 
secretary, the position having been created for me, 
and my broad commission was to produce a home 
mission magazine of a new type. There were no re- 
strictions. Within reasonable limits I was to have a 
free field, with the understanding that it was my distinct 
undertaking to make something different. Of course 
there had been preliminary correspondence and inter- 
views. Dr. Morehouse had long felt the need of a new 
order of literature, and he knew of my work on the 
Examiner and Watchman, and my connection with the 
young people’s movement then at its height. I first 
became acquainted with him, by the way, when I was 
a senior at Rochester ‘and he was pastor of a new city 
mission church. He had brought from Michigan the 
mid-western vigor and enthusiasm, and his sermons and 
aggressive methods were arousing attention, with the 
result that a number of the college boys were in his 
audience. When the Home Mission Society later made 
him its chief executive, with some trepidation on ac- 
count of his youth, I knew it had a real leader. What 
I could not possibly foresee was that such an invitation 
as I now had should ever come to me. I had long 
maintained that home mission news was inherently as 
interesting and gripping as foreign mission news, and 
now I had to prove it. 


Resignation at Jamaica Plain was followed by re- 
moval to New York. I confess that the first week after 
I found myself installed in a small room at the head- 
quarters on East Fifteenth Street in New York brought 
many hours of discouragement. I had about three 
weeks in which to get out the first issue. I had to get 
everything new—a new printer, new type and paper, new 
cover design, headings, and so on. While the mechan- 
ical side of the work was full of perplexities, on the 
side of “copy” I had a veritable windfall. With blank 
pages staring me in the face to be filled with readable 
matter, suddenly a messenger of glad tidings came like 
a fresh breeze out of the West. This was Dr. E. E. 
Chivers, the new Field Secretary, whose soul had been 
set aflame by a conference in Montana at which he 
smoked the pipe of peace with the chiefs of the Crow 
Indian Tribe. He brought back a report which meant 
the establishment of a new Indian mission in an un- 
occupied and most important reservation. Better yet, 


he had secured the dedication of the life of Rev. W. A. 
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Petzoldt, the able young pastor at Billings, to the 
Crow evangelization, and there was a new and striking 
story to tell. Surely that was more than a coincidence. 


No better fortune could have befallen me than the 
coming of that spiritual dynamo who had the zeal of 
an apostle and the enthusiasm of an evangelist. He 
carried a missionary contagion with him and literally 
burned himself out. We established a comradeship 
that meant much for the cause and for us. He helped 
me make the necessary contacts with field secretaries 
and workers, the heads of the Negro schools, and all 
who were doing things and had reports to make. Where 
for a few days it had looked as though the desired 
“copy” could not be secured to fill a thirty-six page 
magazine in the time allotted, presently the question 
was rather how to get in all the live matter I wanted to. 
Those were blessedly busy days—and nights, too, for 
that matter, for an editor keeps no union hours. 

The January number shows at how many points Dr. 
Chivers aided through his knowledge of the field. More 
than that, by his graphic descriptions of his historic 
visit to Lodge Grass he inspired me with an interest in 
the work among the Indians that has never been ex- 
tinguished. The story of White Arm, the Crow Chief, 
fired my imagination and inspired the first instalment 
of a series of leaflets, republished from the Monthly. 
which went out by tens of thousands to the churches. 
I was greatly indebted to the Indian mission develop- 
ment for the interest of the magazine in those early 
months. The appreciation of the White Arm leaflets 
was widespread, and of course the Monthly shared in 
the increased attention given to the work of the Home 
Mission Society. 


The “Something Different” 


* As I have gone back through that first issue, and 
recalled the deep sense of failure that came over me 
when I had read the last revised page proofs and re- 
alized the gap between my ideal and the visible actual, 
I now recognize the fact that while the cover was far 
from my ultimate hope and while many improvements 
were readily discernible, still this January Home Mis- 
sion Monthly was in fact and feature the “something 
different” I had been called to create. Its reception was 
immediate. Commendations began to come in from the 
people who count, these only inspiring to further ef- 
forts to make the contents vital. Of all the congratu- 
latory comments one gave me special gratification. It 
was President Faunce of Brown who wrote: “At last 
you have.given us a Home Mission magazine that is 
worthy to rank as literature.” From such a master of 
ideas and. English that meant much. He was a strong 
friend to the last; and I have known few prouder mo- 
ments than when at the commencement of 1907 he put 
the Brown hood on my shoulders and conferred upon 
me the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, as 
“minister, author, and editor.” 
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I. look through that first volume of the new Home 
Mission Monthly for 1904 with peculiar and paternal 
interest. If it is true that for a time the Crows received 
extra attention owing to the attractive leaflet literature, 
as one goes on through the years up to 1910, when the 
merger was effected, it will be seen that the readers of 
the Monthly were made acquainted with the varied 
phases of the home mission program, never losing sight 
of the pioneer evangelistic undercurrent of the entire 
movement which had for its motto, “North America 
for Christ.” 


An Eventful Decade 


I could hardly have come into the home mission work 
in a more eventful decade. The six years 1904-1910 
were exceptional in many ways. Denominationally this 
was the decade of convention and cooperative incuba- 
tion and discussion, the chief outcome of which was 
the carefully wrought and meticulously elaborated plan 
of Professor E. D. Burton, later President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as successor to President Harry 
Pratt Judson, who had rendered yeoman service by his 
presiding genius over the sessions when the convention 
organization was taking place. It was a pleasure to 
report those meetings. The denomination was cer- 
tainly highly favored in the ‘character of the men,— 
beginning with that great American who heads the 
United States Supreme Court today, Charles Evans 
Hughes,—whom it called to preside over its delibera- 
tions in a formative period of large importance. 

In home missions the Spanish-American War had 
thrown upon the Home Mission Society a heavy re- 
sponsibility for the evangelization of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. This was a call to which it responded with vigor, 
and the work opened special advantages and oppor- 
tunities to the magazine. These fields were as unknown 
and inviting as any beyond the seas, and the circum- 
stances connected with our presence and possession 
were full of romance. There was no excuse for making 
a dull magazine with such tempting material, of which 
the first issue afforded a taste. A Cuban number was 
soon in preparation, with my own descriptions of a 
personal tour of inspection filled with incident and 
illustration. This was inspiring work for the editor, 
and the reader could not wholly escape the infection of 
an absorbing interest. 


Aliens or Americans? 


Another subject that rapidly developed in public 
interest was immigration, which had aroused appre- 
hension because of the tidal inflow of the millions from 
southwestern and southern Europe, vastly outnumber- 
ing the newcomers from the north and east of Europe, 
and fairly promising to submerge our country in an 
avalanche of backward and illiterate peoples knowing 
nothing of our ideals and modes of living. My atten- 
tion was drawn to this unexampled inflow which had 
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no governmental restriction of value, and I took up 
the study of the question. I think it was through 
association with Dr. Josiah Strong, that great civic 
reformer and intrepid soul, that I was led to carry the 
study into the writing of a home mission textbook for 
the Missionary Education Movement. To this I gave 
the title, Aliens or Americans? and its reception was 
immediate. The hour was ripe and the little book was 
written in a sympathetic spirit that tried to present 
both sides impartially, recognizing alike the good and 
the bad, the challenge and the menace, the respon- 
sibility laid squarely on the Christian church and the 
Government. 

That book gave me standing among the writers and 
social workers, the men I wanted to know, and carried 
my name and influence to foreign lands; while through 
the years I have had testimonies that it was Aliens 
or Americans? that first interested the writers in the 
great subject to which some of them, like the lamented 
Dr. Charles A. Brooks, subsequently devoted their mis- 
sionary service. For two or three years I had all the 
engagements to speak on immigration that I could fill, 
and no topic has been more important to our country 
to this day. We were too late in adopting a wise policy 
of restriction, and our crime record and communistic 
groups demonstrate the urgent need of more effective 
methods of assimilation. It was through the Home 
Mission Society that I had this opportunity to take some 
active part in one of the great civic movements, and I 
shall never cease to be grateful for it. “Aliens or 
Americans?” passed through a number of editions and 
one revision, and I believe it had the largest circulation 
of any textbook of its day. I wrote two other text- 
books, one for the women entitled “The Incoming Mil- 
lions,” and the other on Cuba and Porto Rico, entitled 
“Advance in the Antilles.” And all this time I had no 
assistant editor, and not always even a thoroughly com- 
petent stenographer. I suppose I am paying some kind 
of toll now for those overworked days and nights in the 
long ago. But it was worth it, for the magazine was 
touching life at many points, and making invaluable 
contacts for me. 


An Honored Chief 


I shall never cease to be grateful to Dr. Morehouse 
for his unstinted support during this period. He saw 
to it that I had opportunity to visit personally the 
Society’s mission fields—the Indian missions in Okla- 





homa and California as well as the Crow in Montana; 
the Negro schools in the South; the newly opened and 
rapidly enlarging work in Eastern Cuba, with its mod- 
ern school at El Cristo; the equally attractive work in 
Porto Rico. First hand knowledge enabled me to jus- 
tify my prediction that there was no field of Christian 
effort richer in romance and the human touch than 
home missions seen in true perspective and with the 
glint of imagination. In this interpretation the close 
friendship and wise counsel of Dr. Morehouse were 
invaluable. A father could not have been more 
thoughtful or devoted. And it was no small satisfac- 
tion, in those years which brought him varied trials, to 
know that I was able to repay him in part for all his 
kindnesses by letting the denomination understand what 
exceptional leadership it had enjoyed through having 
such a missionary statesman and great-hearted brother 
at the head. 


III, MISSIONS 


The Joint Magazine Discussion 


The denomination had now reached a new stage of 
its development. The era of ultra-independence was 
to be followed by movements of cooperation. The 
May Meetings were to coordinate into a Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, and the culmination was to come in a 
Board of Missionary Cooperation in which should con- 
centrate the raising of the denominational funds, both 
missionary and educational. This was a period of 
argument and activity, and the interest aroused was 
widespread and genuine. There could be no doubt 
that the cooperative spirit and movement had come 
into the denomination to stay. The chief matters were 
of adjustment and harmonious relationships. When 
the organization of the Convention was finally consum- 
mated at Oklahoma City there was a general feeling of 
satisfaction. 

It was inevitable that with the movements for uni- 
fication and cooperation there should come suggestions 
of a merger of missionary periodicals. As far back as 
the first days of my pastorate I had been unfavorably 
impressed by the open competition or rivalry between 
the foreign and the home mission forces in the churches, 
and I had a vision of a single missionary magazine of 
adequate size and importance that should represent all 
the missionary interests of the denomination and fur- 
nish full information in the -~most interesting way. 
Whenever chance came I advocated such a: publication. 
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After the Convention became established the agitation 
for a joint magazine began to assume importance, and 
on the grounds of economy and efficiency and the new 
cooperation the arguments were largely in favor of it. 


The chief opposition was naturally the reluctance of. 


the foreign society to give up its magazine, which was 
the oldest and most widely circulated and indeed the 
peer of its class at the time. There were then four 
monthly publications—foreign and home and women’s 
foreign and home. 
paper. The matter was debated for two or three years, 
when at length the Convention voted that a joint maga- 
zine be created out of the foreign and home monthlies 
and Publication Society paper, and January, 1910, was 
fixed for the first issue. 


Anxious months preceded that date. It took the 
committee appointed by the Convention a long time to 
decide upon plans and policies and to elect an editor. 
I find from my diary that I was elected editor and 
business manager on Saturday, October 2, 1909. 


Getting a Name and Start 


A perplexing time we had in getting a name. Prob- 
ably nothing is more difficult than to find a satisfactory 
and appealing and rational name. Somebody sug- 
gested “Progress,” and we even set up a page of an- 
nouncement under that trite caption before it was dis- 
covered that a new magazine with that title had fortu- 
nately preempted the field. “World Vision” was an- 
other suggestion. Then, as I was lying awake one 
night thinking it over I had an inspiration, The one 
word “MISSIONS” stood out before me sharp and 
clear. Nothing else was needed. That was the one 
thing this joint publication stood for—just missions, 
without tags or limitations, regardless of geography or 
race or caste or discrimination, a glad and saving gos- 
pel for all the sons of men. From that moment I had 
no doubt about the name. It was ideal in that it is 
one word and so easily quotable; ideal, too, in con- 
centrating attention upon the supreme commission of 
Christianity. Immeasurably lightened was the whole 
creative load by that revelation of a name—for such 
I believe it was. 


I was particularly fortunate in the choice of an artist- 
engraver—Mr. H. L. Gleason, who was a Baptist and 
deeply interested in missions as well as in engraving, 
painting, sketching and artistic printing. He entered 
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heartily into the plans and carried out my ideas even 
if he thought he had a better one. We planned a cer- 
tain uniform style of headings and borders, and fixed 
on certain general principles of makeup. Missions 
was to have sixty-four pages besides the four-page 
cover. As the two-color cover was too expensive, we 
devised various methods of getting a two-color effect 
with one color. The covers were my constant study, 
and were a feature that occasioned much favorable 
comment. Indeed, it was the artistic appearance of 
the magazine that commanded wide attention. 

Meanwhile a careful study had been made of the 
kind of magazine we wanted Missions to be. I had 
become familiar with the many missionary magazines, 
and soon decided what we did not wish to imitate. One 
idea especially disapproved was the departmental and 
separate compartment makeup. Our aim was to fill 
the main body of the magazine with general articles, 
home and foreign, seeing to it that the balance was 
preserved and the space fairly allotted. 


The Edinburgh Conference 


The year 1910 was favorable for the start of the 
joint magazine. It was the year of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, and that was the outstanding event of its gen- 
eration. Its importance was everywhere recognized. 
I was commissioned to attend. That brought me two 
invaluable friendships, with Dr. John R. Mott and Dr. 
Robert E. Speer. They were already the recognized 
leaders of American youth. 

I was resolved to make the most of my Scottish oppor- 
tunity, and that was, as I saw it, to furnish the new mag- 
azine Missions with such an interpretative report and 
such exceptional illustrations as no other missionary 
periodical should have. And that, so far as I have been 
able to learn, we did. I was fascinated with Scotland 
and Edinburgh, to begin with, and we were living in 
the very atmosphere of romantic history. I can still 
feel the spell of those sessions in St. Giles’ Cathedral, 
made forever memorable by the sermons of John Knox, 
before whose fiat monarchs bowed and thrones tottered. 
I reveled in the Knox House, transformed into a mu- 
seum; visited the historic places immortalized by Scott 
and Burns; preached in the Covenanter church in 
Ayreshire where “Bobbie” Burns was buried and where 
Barrie’s “Little Minister” and Ladie Babbie were giving 
the parish a memorable ministry. What a beautiful 
reception that people gave the stranger from America 
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when the service was over. And as afterward I read 
in the church cemetery the records on the tombs of 
the loyal men and women who laid down their lives 
rather than recant their belief, I had a new realization 
of the part which such lives and faith played in the 
development of a Christian civilization. In character 
Scotland has set the world an example that can never 
be eradicated from the human story. 


Our Missionary Contributors 


Another fortunate event that year was the sending of 
Educational Secretary George Sale of the Home Mis- 
sion Society on a commission to Liberia. This brought 
a survey of much interest regarding a field hitherto 
little known, and made the first of a new type of home 
mission treatment. In view of the natural romance of 
mission work in distant and little known lands I re- 
alized the need of a special injection of imagination 
and literary skill in the writing of the stories about 
more familiar places and events. I found that it was 
possible to develop a group of writers who had caught 
the art of being interesting on any subject. I was 
always on the lookout for literary ability on the part 
of the new missionary recruits. MiIssIoNs owes much 
to the men and women who by their contributions 
aided at the same time their own work and the maga- 
zine. And while it is impossible to name all those 
who have given their time and strength and best to this 
informatory phase of their work, it gives me joy to 
pay tribute to them all for a service of incalculable 
benefit to the missionary cause throughout the world. 
From many points the testimonials constantly reached 
the editor’s desk of the interest awakened and services 


enlisted as a result of the field correspondence and 


communications. 

I remember wondering, before the joint magazine 
began its issues, whether it would be possible to get 
enough articles of the right kind to ensure steady in- 
terest. I never had any question of that kind after the 
first issue. The difficulty was the other way. There 
were always more articles, and more timely and absorb- 
ing and readable and appealing articles, than there was 
room to use. 


The Removal to Boston 


The next momentous step in the life of Missions 
was the removal from New York to Boston. This took 
place in December, 1910. Here the controlling reason 
was that the Foreign Mission Society, whose head- 
quarters then were in Boston where the Society origi- 
nated, was by far the largest factor in the combination, 
had the correspondence coming in from all parts of its 
world field, and possessed all the sources of informa- 
tion that were essential to editorial efficiency. The 
office in New York was cut off from immediate contact, 
therefore, with its chief missionary news supply and 
necessary information concerning details. Actual ex- 


perience had proved that such isolation made difficult 
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the realization of the ideals and aims of the new maga- 
zine. The Home Mission Society graciously accepted 
the recommendations of the committee. Arrangements 
were made with a printing house in Boston which was 


_ profuse in promises, and the necessary rooms for the 


editorial and business offices were secured in the Ford 
Building, which was the Baptist headquarters. A con- 
siderable saving was effected in rental and _ printing 
costs, and I experienced at once the anticipated advan- 
I went over to New 
York often enough to maintain close relations with 
the ‘Home Mission secretaries and the board, and I 
believe that in a few months the change had approved 
itself as a practical working measure. MIssIONS was 
now at home in New England for a decade. Its sub- 
scription list had increased to nearly sixty thousand, 
which was a convincing proof of its popularity in the 
denomination, while it had also won flattering com- 
mendation from leaders of other communions. The 
magazine had been strengthened by the coming in of 
the Women’s Societies, and the Northern Baptists now 
presented a united and solid missionary front. 


Winning the Women 


The extent of the early indisposition to union of 
missionary effort can be more easily understood if we 
realize that the Baptist women of the West and of 
New England then had no less than four active and 
purposeful working organizations—two foreign and 
two home—all busily engaged in field cultivation. 
More than that, each society had its organ—the Wo- 
man’s Foreign of the East and West sharing in the 
monthly periodical Helping Hand, and the Woman’s 
Home East and West dividing their monthly Tidings 
between them after their union as a national soci- 
ety in 1909. When the General Societies decided to 
unite forces, the work of the women’s societies, which 
especially carried the aspects and enthusiasm of activity 
and zeal in the churches, was left without representation 
in the national magazine. No sooner was the new- 
comer welcomed by the denomination with unmistak- 
able favor than the keen managers on the women’s 
boards began to make inquiries. Feelers were sent out. 
First, one society would like to know if it could buy 
some pages of Missions and thus be represented in the 
joint magazine while maintaining its own separate pub- 
lication. This idea was rejected by Missions as the 
negation of its central purpose of unity. That was a 
momentous decision and was accepted as final. M13- 
SIONS made its position clear to the women’s societies. 
It gave them a cordial and earnest invitation to come 
into the joint magazine, with a representation in its 
pages proportionate to their fields and place in the 
denominational budget. It even offered to permit the 
use of the familiar titles, Helping Hand and Tidings, 
as. department headings, since this would give a homey 
atmosphere to. the pages. With this understanding, 
and no one trying to force anything through, the joint 
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magazine went on in a steadily growing way. The 
Woman’s Home Mission Society voted to merge Tidings 
with Missions in November, 1911, and that was felt to 
be a sure prophecy of the final accomplishment of a 
cherished purpose. I shall never forget that day when 
I went down to Calvary Church in Washington, to make 
my last plea for union before the Woman’s Foreign 
Society. It was serious business and we all felt it. I 
doubt whether the organization had ever drawn a finer 
gathering of denominational leaders together. As the 
soft light of the Calvary auditorium fell over the intent 
faces of the great company of women it was impossible 
not to feel a grateful pride in such an historic event. 
And I am confident that while not all were equally in 
agreement on the final vote, none went away to cavil 
or condemn. The spirit was too deep for that. 

At last, thank God, Northern Baptists had united all 
their missionary agencies and activities in a single 
magazine—MtIssIons. 


The Questions of Price and Size 


Two changes of moment marked this period. One 
was the question of price, the other of size. When the 
New World Movement had centered the denominational 
headquarters in New York, which meant the removal 
thence of the Foreign Mission Society from its birth- 
place in New England, Missions was included in the 
transfer, and after some homeless months found itself 
tucked into a corner in the Holland Building on Fifth 
Avenue, which became widely known as 276. The New 
York prices, however, had increased the cost of printing 
sufficiently to make the deficit a harassing ogre to me. 
The time had come when publication and cost must be 
considered in connection with the new conditions. The 
societies concerned decided finally that the publication 
of Missions should be placed in charge of the admin- 
istrative committee of the New World Movement, acting 
as the agent of the executive committee of the Conven- 
tion, and assuming the financial responsibility. The 
subscription price was the next point. Fifty cents a 
year was far below cost of production, and the more 
subscribers the larger the deficit. The decision to in- 
crease the rate to one dollar in clubs of five was neces- 
sary but momentous. My forecast was that it would 
mean a loss of from fifteen to twenty thousand sub- 
scribers, and this proved to be pretty accurate. But 
even with this loss the income would be measurably 
greater and the missionary deficit correspondingly less. 
I never could escape the fact that this deficit represented 
so many dollars in missionary contributions and it was 
my duty to save as many of them for the field work as 


possible. 


The Return to New York 


As for the question of size, the small-sized magazines 
had for some years been giving way to the larger size, 
with its opportunity for more attractive and artistic 
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illustration and make-up. Missions had made its mark 
in the smaller form, and held to it until the transfer 
to New York. And here I wish to express my gratitude 
to the proprietors and foremen of the establishments 
in Boston and New York which have printed Missions, 
not only for their cordial cooperation in assuring the 
quality, but for their personal interest. Nothing is 
pleasanter to contemplate than the uniform courtesy, 
fairness and friendliness of all with whom I have had 
business relations. One, who deserves special mention, 
is Mr. O. J. Milnor, who has rendered Misstons much 
the same kind of helpful service in the matter of en- 
graving and art work that Mr. Gleason gave to the 
Home Mission Monthly. These were real co-laborers. 


IV. NON-DENOMINATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


My official connection with the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society brought me into pleasant and 
helpful relationships and associations with the religious 
leaders of the country. I was born to be busy, and in 
one or another of the important religious organizations 
and movements | became engaged in various phases of 
interdenominational and philanthropic work. As one 
of the Baptist representatives [ took an active interest 
in the early years of the Home Missions Council, when 
with Dr. Thompson of the Presbyterian Board and our 
own Dr. Morehouse as the joint veteran heads, promo- 
ters and counselors, a new ideal of denominational 
comity and cooperation in home mission effort was in- 
troduced, whereof the fruits are seen today. 

I found a fine fellowship in the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, on whose Board were many of the men 
whose companionship was a spiritual as well as mental 
tonic. And I can remember now, across the lapse of 
years, the deep experiences of some of those devotional 
parts of the sessions. 


The Federal Council 


Then I came into a still wider fellowship with the re- 
ligious leaders of the nation through the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches. Already devoted to the broad idea 
of Christian and church spiritual unity through my ex- 
perience with Christian Endeavor since its start in 1885 
at Old Orchard, where I became one of its original 
trustees with what proved to be a life tenure, I was 
especially interested in making the acquaintance of that 
pioneer in the Federal Council, Dr. E. B. Sanford, who 
recently closed his long and notable life, honored and 
beloved by his brethren. He knew what it was to cling 
tenaciously to what he believed to be a great cause 
when most of his brother ministers had not recognized 
its value and did not care to be disturbed. But the 
Council has conquered its way, and as one in at the be- 
ginning I was drawn into active share in the work of 
organization. Of all the boards or committees to 
which I had belonged, however, I found none that gave 
me quite the same close sense of congenial brotherhood 
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as the Christian Endeavor board of trustees. And this 
remained true, not only while the number was small, a 
dozen or less, but when in the phenomenal growth of 
the movement it had risen to over a hundred and rep- 
resented millions of young people in the United States 
and Canada, with millions more in its World Union, 
which was a separate but interknit organization. It 
afforded me an opportunity for world interest and ac- 
quaintance and friendships, especially that of Dr. Fran- 
cis E. Clark, for which I have ever been grateful. 


The Food Administration Service 


The richest experience of all that came to me was the 
year and more of service with Mr. Hoover’s Food 
Administration at Washington. That was entitled to 
the adjective “unique,” in that for the first time in his- 
tory more than seven hundred newspapers of the relig- 
ious press—Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish— 
all took their information regarding a great movement 
of the Government in war emergency from a single 
desk, and that in charge of a Baptist editor of a mis- 
sionary magazine. 

When Mr. Hoover became head’ of the Food Ad- 
ministration, he called to Washington for conference 
representatives of the different groups to which he 
looked for aid. He was a firm believer in the value 
of rightly directed publicity. Of all the public men I 
have known he was the first to get anything like an 
adequate view of the value of the religious press in 
reaching the home. For while he knew that the average 
circulation of the religious weekly was not large, he 
had packed away somewhere in that astounding fact- 
storehouse ,of his memory the fact that the total 
circulation of these papers was something like three 
million copies weekly, and that these mostly went into 
the hands of the very housewives and homemakers 
whom he wished to reach with his appeals for meatless 
or otherwise restricted menus. So he summoned the 
editors of the religious press to Washington, and I 
eagerly accepted my invitation. Mr. Hoover placed his 
views before the editorial council, which voted unani- 
mously to place all the papers at his service, and 
appointed a permanent committee to secure a single 
head for ihe Religious Press Department, according to 
Mr. Hoover’s suggestion. I do not hesitate to admit 
that I coveted this position. I was profoundly inter- 


ested in the work of the Food Administration as out- 
lined by Mr. Hoover. 


I was able to secure freedom 
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for the task, my committee voting me permission if 
I felt able to carry the double duty. Through my 
efforts to get the editors together at various inter- 
denominational meetings I had become acquainted with 
many of them, and as a result, on recommendation of 
the committee, I was appointed by Mr. Hoover. Pres- 
ently I found myself assigned to a room and desk, and 
began my daily work from nine to five, and as much 
later as the day’s news and correspondence required. 
The experience that followed was invaluable, and my 
acquaintance with the editorial fraternity became na- 
tion-wide. 

I took my wife and daughter with me to Washington 
for the winter, and one of the experiences for which 
we shall always be grateful was our temporary mem- 
bership in Calvary Church, where we constantly re- 
joiced under the ministry of Dr. Samuel H. Greene, 
who was always looked upon by the family as the ideal 
pastor and minister. He certainly found the way to the 
hearts of the soldiers, companies of whom were among 
his audience that winter. His prayers carried us all to 
the sublime heights. Those Calvary services, I think, 
impressed our lives not less deeply than the war work 
in which we were engaged. We were able also as a 
family to have part in the church’s hospitality to the 
soldiers who were encamped in Washington and grate- 
ful indeed for a home touch. 

My connection with the Food Administration led to 
one more piece of religious press service. When the 
Y.M.C.A. put on its hundred million drive as a war 
measure, Dr. Mott asked me to edit and send the Asso- 
ciation news to the denominational newspapers as I 
had done from Washington. This I undertook as an- 
other opportunity for a wide service that was rightly 
considered a home mission task. I am convinced that 
all these extensions of my acquaintance and influence 
reacted helpfully upon my editorship. They have cer- 
tainly crowned my life with friendships. 


V. BETWEEN OURSELVES 


The Editor’s Ideal 


From the first I sought carefully to observe my edi- 
torial responsibilities to the missionary societies and 
the denomination. I realized that there were things 
which an individual might do that a minister, for ex- 
ample, could not on account of his influence by reason 
of his profession. An editor was in the same position, 
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in my view. He had an influence far beyond the indi- 
vidual, and must therefore be careful in his expression 
of opinion, striving for impartiality and accuracy in 
the presentation of all causes, and preserving an 
equable poise and temper. I do not claim that I was 
always able to keep to this high level, but I do know 
that it was my intention. I regarded an editorial in the 
same light as a sermon—a message with a divine sanc- 
tion and purpose, not merely so many sentences thrown 
together. Because of that editorial ideal I believe 
Missions was saved from becoming involved in futile 
controversies and captious criticism, and a consequent 
loss of position and power. I had positive political 
views and was interested in the movements for reform, 
social and moral, but did not think the magazine was 
the proper forum for their discussion save in rare in- 
stances of emergency, or in an issue like the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic and the abolition of the saloon. 
If I am more proud of one thing than another in re- 
gard to Missions it is that as the result of a quarter 
century of purposeful effort the magazine has attained 
and maintained a high cultural standard. 


Training for Tomorrow 


Nothing in my editorial career has given me more 
genuine satisfaction than to watch the development of 
the World Wide Guild and the Children’s World 
Crusade under the fostering care and direction of the 
Misses Noble—Alma and Mary. To feel that I had 
some part in the Guild movement which for sixteen 
years now has been discovering and drawing out the 
fine qualities—mental, moral and spiritual—of our 
Baptist worth while girls, has been a constant stimulus 
and joy. I know of no greater promise for the Baptist 
womanhood of tomorrow than the training and inspira- 
tion given through the Guild. The originality and 
initiative in program-making and carrying out; the 
finely tempered intermixture of the prayerful and play- 
ful, the serious and joyous, in the house parties and 
anniversary gatherings, have been a source of equal 
surprise and gratification. Readers of MISSIONS cer- 
tainly have not been ignorant concerning the movement, 
for both the Guild and C. W. C. adopted the magazine 
as their organ. The juniors have had their share in the 
pages and pictures, and no sections in Missions have 
been more carefully prepared than these. Nor have 
the boys been overlooked. When the Royal Ambassa- 
dors came to fill a gap in the training of our Baptist 
youth, a warm welcome awaited the new organization 
in Missions, and the energetic field leader, Floyd Carr, 
became an enthusiastic ally in making the movement 
known. When the Boys’ Camp idea spread through the 
country with such a sweep, following the remarkable 
first season at Ocean Park, Missions was ready with its 
full recognition and reports, as the issues of the past 
three years will show. I saw in this movement, as in 
the Guild, the hope of the denomination for the future, 
and I am more than ever convinced of the absolute 
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need of this type of training in view of the inroads that 
have been made upon the home life. 

Back of all this ably conceived work, which owes so 
much to the personality of its leaders, must be placed 
the Department of Missionary Education, itself a de- 
partment of the Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. And I wish to express here my 
personal regard for its head, Dr. William A. Hill, to- 
gether with recognition of his far-reaching service. The 
future historian will record his originating and domi- 
nant part in the planning and performance which gave 
the denomination the church school of methods, the 
schools of missions, the reading contests, and a special 
and admirable literature, including text-books, posters 
and prizes—everything that could attract and intensify 
interest in the churches, on the part of old and young. 
He would be the first to ask me to omit these words, 
and give praise rather to his experienced assistant, Miss 
May Huston; also to speak of the solid backing he has 
received from the executives of the Board of Education, 
Drs. Padelford and Baker. 


Personal Acknowledgments " 


While I am by no means saying farewell to Missions 
in this issue, I cannot leave the activities and associa- 
tions of the sanctum without some personal acknowl- 
edgments to those with whom I have been so long and 
happily engaged in a great cause. I shall carry with 
me the pleasantest recollections of the uniform courtesy 
of the headquarters’ staff and workers. The secretaries 
of the societies and boards are all numbered among my 
friends. For their interest in the magazine and their 
readiness to respond to the editorial calls on their time 
I express to them my gratitude. I hope the denomina- 
tion knows how fortunate it is in having such experi- 
enced leaders in charge of its affairs in these times 
when they are meeting most critical conditions with 
courage and hope. 

I am sure that without being thought invidious I 
can name two companions in service who have been 
particularly helpful to me, Dr. W. H. Bowler and Dr. 
Coe Hayne. I wonder if the headquarters’ staff realizes 
what it has meant, in these years of forced reductions 
and nerve-racking budget complications, to have had 
at the head no apostle of depression or prophet of 
gloom but a leader with a cheery smile and an uncon- 
querable spirit of hope and faith. I am sure that the 
denomination is greatly beholden to him for his con- 
tagious optimism combined with a careful and prudent 
planning and assiduous devotion to his heavy task. 
Missions has had no stronger supporter, and I no more 
helpful and inspiring friend. I have always been glad 
that Missions introduced him to the denomination 
through publishing Coe Hayne’s remarkable story of 
the Bowler family when the present chief executive was 
a missionary superintendent in Idaho. And that was 
only one of the many good things that Coe Hayne has 
done for the magazine. Personally no other co-worker 
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has stood in quite the same relation to me. We have 
planned and written and worked together to increase 
the interest and usefulness of Missions, and the ex- 
ploitation of the Covered Wagon pilgrimage is but one 
illustration of his constant inclusion of the magazine 
in his home mission planning. He is making our mis- 
sionary heroes known to our boys. It is a joy to know 
that in this centennial year of his Society his literary 
and publicity work is receiving the recognition which 
it merits. 

When I recall my visits to the state conventions and 
the cordial relations with the state superintendents and 
the leading laymen throughout our convention territory, 
and in the South as well, I can only include them all 
in a whole-hearted expression of the honor and esteem 
in which I hold them. As for the Baptist women in 
our churches and missionary societies, Missions has 
never failed to recognize and appreciate the essential 
part they play in all our denominational enterprises 
and life. They have been Missions’ most numerous and 
loyal supporters. The message which I sent this year 
to the club managers is given elsewhere in this issue, 
that all our readers may see how I have always esti- 
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mated this unselfish service. It has been my privi- 
lege to know the leaders in the women’s work, East and 
West, from student days in Chicago to the present, and 
I have counted no honor higher than to have their 
friendly esteem. It is a great and good company to 
whom I send my affectionate remembrances. 


A Sacred Trust 

In closing this retrospect I can say in all honesty that 
I have held the editorship of Missions as a sacred trust, 
which I have administered to the best of my ability in 


humble dependence upon God. As such a trust I be- 


queath it to my successor, to whom I give most cordial 
welcome as he assumes it. He has been my loyal asso- 
ciate during a decade that has brought to the magazine 
some puzzling problems, consequent largely upon the 
financial reversions since the origin of the New World 
Movement. But I am confident that as the past of 
Missions is established in the denominational favor, so 
its future is secure and bright with hope. I can wish 
for the new editor nothing better than that he may re- 


ceive the same generous, considerate and affectionate’ 


support that has been accorded me. 








THE EDITOR IN THE SANCTUM 
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A Prayer for Christmas Bay 
OUR HEAVENLY FATHER, we thank thee for the 


Christmas season with all its gifts and gladness, We 
thank thee for the love in so many hearts that finds ex- 
pression in gifts and good-will; for home gatherings 
and reunion of separated ones; for. home joys and 
social festivities; and for all the gladness that brightens 
the weary world in this Christmas time. May we know 
that all these blessings are showered upon us by the 
hand of the Babe of Bethlehem, and that it is His spirit 
working in humanity that is transforming our modern 
world. May not the abundance of material gi'ts 
smother the spiritual significance of the day and tie 
gifts cause us to forget the real Giver. Move us with 
generous impulses to share our good things with 
others, and may the spirit of Christ touch our lives 
with a new spirit of love and joy that will bless and 
make beautiful all our days. And this we ask in His 
name. Amen. 
(From “Prayers for Special Days and Occasions.’’) 


Che Song of the Angels 


Thus angels sang, and thus sing we; 
To God on high all glory be; 
Let Him on earth His peace bestow, 
And unto men His favor show. 
—George Wither. 


Choughts on Christmas 


The indescribable thing that we call the Christmas 
almosphere is all compacted of romance and adventure. 

‘Bethlehem! A little out-of-the-way town becomes the 
spiritual capital of the world, until the very word flings 
a spell over the imagination of mankind. 

A Baby becomes linked to the idea of the mysteri- 
ous strength that sustains the stars. Strange and won- 
derful association — impotence and omnipotence, in- 
fancy and deity! 

The Child of the Manger Birth becomes the king of 
the world, one “before whom the knee of the world 
bows as Lord and whom the tongues of the world con- 
fess as Saviour.” 

No tale of romange is comparable to that which is 
announced by the Christmas bells. It has sent men out 
on the most daring adventures. And it still leads them 
to do romantic things. They ply their commonplace 
tasks to angel music. They pass through shadowed 
valleys and keep the star of hope shining in their sky. 
They walk to the highways of the world and play the 














part of the Good Samaritan to the wounded. What- 
ever path we are called to tread, may the romance of 
the Christmas story linger in our hearts and make ad- 
venturous and radiant our lives—Henry Alford Porter. 
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The angel said unto them, Be not afraid; for behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be 
to all the people; for there is born to you this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. 
-Luke 2:10,11. 


The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwelt in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light shined.—I/saiah 9:2. 


For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder; and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.—I/saiah 9:6. 


Follow Still the Star 


Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 
and see this thing that is come to pass. 


O little town, O little town, 
Upon the hills afar, 
We see you, like a thing sublime, 
Across the great gray wastes of time, 
And men go up and men go down, 
But follow still the star! 


And this is humble Bethlehem 
In the Judean wild; 

And this is lowly Bethlehem 
Wherein a mother smiled; 
Yea, this is happy Bethlehem 
That knew the little Child! 


Aye, this is glorious Bethlehem 
Where He drew living breath, 

(Ah, precious, precious Bethlehem!— 
So every mortal saith) 

Who brought to all that tread the earth 
Life’s triumph over death! 


O little town, O little town, 
Upon the hills afar, 
You call to us, a thing sublime, 
Across the great gray wastes of time, 
For men go up and men go down, 
But follow still the star! 
—Clinton Scollard. 
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INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR OF THE TENT USED FOR 

EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS AMONG THE ITALIANS IN 

BROOKLYN. MR. MANGANO IS GIVING A STEREOP- 
TICON LECTURE ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Tent 
Evangelism. 


Among the Italians 


The energetic Pastor of the First Italian Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., describes 
how his Church last Summer brought the Gospel to the Unevangelized 
Multitudes in its Vicinity 


By REV. ANTONIO MANGANO 


1E know that millions of people of dif- 
ferent racial groups in our country 
#} have broken with the Roman church. 
@ There are other millions in whose 
lives the moral value of the church is 
= nil. It is therefore a task of the first 
magnitude for evangelical churches to make 
friendly approach to them. Three great obstacles 








are in the way, prejudice, ignorance, and super- 
stition. The Tent Evangelistic Campaign, prop- 
erly conducted, is the most effective means for 
the breaking down of those barriers. The beau- 
tiful hymns, pictures of Christ with the stereop- 
ticon, and the weekly religious moving pictures 
furnish a presentation of the gospel in practical 
and understandable terms. And these people are 
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not afraid to enter a gospel Tent. The process is: 
Look, Listen, Come, Sit down, Remain for the En- 
tire Service, and Come again. The frequent nod 
of approval of the straightforward gospel truths, 
even when their old beliefs and practices are con- 
demned, shows that their hearts respond to the 
realities of religion. The realization of this fact 
led the First Italian Baptist Church of Brooklyn 
to plan for and conduct a seven weeks’ evangelis- 
tic campaign among the Italians of our district. 

Those were strenuous days and nights, for in 
addition to the work of our Evangelistic Tent 
there was conducted in our church a most efficient 
summer vacation Bible school, with an average 
attendance of 115 for the five weeks. But they 
were glorious days. The eager interest shown in 
the services we were conducting was ample evi- 
dence that these people can be reached with the 
gospel. Our meetings were strictly religious,— 
Christ the Saviour of all men, was the central 
theme of every message. And yet from the very 
first to the last night, the Tent was crowded with 
attentive listeners. 

But the real thrill came when one faced that 
throng of boys and girls, especially when they 
sang, with that complete abandon of children, the 
glorious hymns of the Church. How their faces 
beamed as they sang with all their strength: “I 
Love to Tell the Story,” “Jesus, Like a Shepherd 
Lead Me,” “Tell Me the Old, Old Story,” and 
“The Old Rugged Cross.” It must be remem- 
bered that 90 percent of these children had never 
before heard our evangelical songs. And yet un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Thomas Bennardo, a 
graduate of Brown University and choir leader 
of the church, these street urchins, with uncombed 
hair and unwashed faces, and with hands as black 
as the dirt of the street in which they play, were 
moulded into a choir worthy of the name. Their 
voices could be heard three blocks away. 

One of the most valuable features of the Tent 
Campaign is the splendid opportunity which is 
afforded the workers to meet individuals and 
groups—and explain to them the questions that 
arise in their minds. The urgent need of the hour 
is the discovery of a technique for the presenta- 
tion of an apologetic for the Protestant view of 
religion to the minds of people in our country who 
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have no longer any vital relationship with the 
Roman church. The large cities of our country 
present a great challenge to Protestantism. The 
Tent Campaign is just now the best means we 
have at our disposal to meet that challenge. 

A splendid group of our old and young people 
took an active part in our campaign. One of the . 
most valuable contributions was made by Mr. 
Salvatore Di Benedetto, a deacon of our church 
and a leader of the adult Bible class. This alert, 
bright, keen minded, consecrated man, notwith- 
standing his daily laborious task, was present 
every evening to assist in presenting the message 
in the Italian language. 

Another noteworthy thing is the fact that out of 
their meagre earnings, and in many cases of pov- 
erty, the members of the church contributed 
$275.00 towards the necessary expenses. 

When we announced to the people the last 
meeting in the Tent for the season, some were ac- 
tually in tears. The children all said, “Ah, why 
can’t you stay longer?” The Tent became an in- 
stitution in the community. When mothers missed 
their children they would come to the Tent to 
find them, and usually they found them. In some 
cases they pulled them out and took them home. 
But later some of those self-same mothers when 
they understood the good we were doing to thei1 
children, through the half-hour story period foi 
them—the hymns they learned, the scripture they 
heard, the prayers they listened to and the re 
ligious lessons they received, they themselves 
brought their children and remained for the serv: 
ice. The Tent Campaign was a real school of 
religion, as well as a haven of comfort. 

In the vicinity of the plot upon which our Tent 
was pitched during the past two years, many doors 
are open to us now. Already some people have 
come to the church. But the number of those who 
will come in the months ahead will depend upon 
the efforts we shall be able to put forth. We are 
convinced, however, that the influence of the Tent 
will long be felt in the lives of the boys and the 
girls who attended the services. 

Something real and dynamic entered their 
souls. God alone can evaluate the full and lasting 
results of our labors. 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE SPIRIT 


- OF CHRISTMAS 


E take our text for the Christmas editorial 

this year from a missionary of the Woman’s 
Board in South India, Miss Margarita Moran. 
In a Christmas letter she writes: 

“With the help of the White Cross boxes we were 
able to give almost as much as other years. Those look- 
ing in at this gathering would not have seen any ‘de- 
pression’ there—not because of the value of the gifts, 
for we had to cut down a little, but because the true 
spirit of Christmas has nothing to do with money. The 
‘good tidings of great joy which shall be to all people’ 
is not repressible by any ‘financial depression,’ and 
each happy face there witnessed to this.” 


It would be difficult to compress more truth 
concerning the real spirit of Christmas, or a 
clearer discrimination between the material and 
spiritual elements involved, than is contained in 
this account of an actual celebration on a mission 
field. This is not an abstract statement but a 
concrete report, and it puts the emphasis in the 
right place with a force that should appeal to us 
all. Note the reasoning. No “depression” was 
visible—“‘not because of the value of the gifts, 
for we had to cut down a little, but because the 
true spirit of Christmas has nothing to do with 
money.” ‘That goes to the root of it. The idea 
of giving is inseparably connected with Christ- 
mas, because it signalizes the supreme love gift 
of God the Father to the world, and this idea 
manifests itself in the Christmas celebrations in 
all lands today. This is right, and it would be 
a poor world were the traditional “Merry Christ- 
mas” and all that it signifies, to be blotted out. 
But to make giving the chief and absorbing aim 
and to commercialize it is to imperil the realiza- 
tion of the true spirit and meaning of Christmas. 
It is to this that Miss Moran calls our attention 
when she dissociates the spirit of Christmas from 
money, and says in a sentence which it would be 
well to write out and fasten in one’s looking glass 
where it would be seen every morning: The “good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all people” 
is not repressible by any financial depression. 


That is the truth we all need to take to heart 
this Christmas, when we are called upon to prac- 
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tise sacrificial giving to help our brothers and 
sisters in want. We need to believe it firmly 
for ourselves. The joy of the Christmas spirit is 
something too deep and vital to be taken from us 
by any material circumstance whatever. The 
spirit of Christmas which manifests itself in the 
self-giving brotherhood of Christ’s true followers 
is irrepressible. 

It is in this spirit that Missions extends to all 
its sincere wishes for a joyous Christmas. 


THE MISSION 
OF MISSIONS 


I OFTEN look back with great satisfaction to 

the leading editorial which I wrote for the 
new joint magazine Missions in its first issue, 
January, 1910. Its forecast was so accurate that 
its statements are as applicable now, more than 
two decades later, as they were then, in defining 
the aim and purpose of the magazine. In Janu- 
ary, 1920, on the magazine’s tenth birthday I 
reiterated its purpose, and I quote herewith from 
the editorial in that issue: 

The primary purpose of Missions is to make the 
mission fields and the missionaries known to the con- 
stituency; to educate the readers concerning the non- 
Christian and the so-called Christian lands; to bring 
the gospel testimonies from all fields; to present every 
month a visitor that should carry some new light and 
help and inspiration into every home it entered, greet- 
ing parents and children, providing meat for grown- 
ups and milk for the little ones; to avoid side issues 
and press the Great Commission; to have the world 
vision and yet not overlook any patch in the vineyard: 
to preach the eternal verities and not come down from 
building the missionary wall to heed the critics; to 
cultivate true denominationalism while cooperating joy- 
ously and heartily with all followers of Jesus Christ 
in all common tasks; to make missions interesting, im- 
pelling, integral in the life of our people. This has 
been the ideal. Of course, we have come far short of 
its realization, but we have done our best, and thank 
God, the years of service have been years of rich bless- 
ing at His hands: We look back with thanksgiving, 
forward with cheer and faith and hope. The best is 
yet to be. 


In all these twenty-three years that aim and 
purpose have remained central*and supreme and 
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have been ratified by the latest action of Missions’ 
committee. This is a record to occasion grati- 
tude in view of the periods of stress and distress, 
and the controversial episodes through which the 
denomination has passed. It was the concentra- 
tion of mind and heart and thought upon the su- 
preme idea that made it possible to avoid debate 
and diversion and hold Missions true to its high 
intention. 

Let this utterance then which came from long 
and deep thought nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, sound forth clearly as the missionary plat- 
form for the new year. In this I bequeath my 
best thought to my successor in the sanctum, 
whom I welcome with all gladness and godspeed 
to his wide opportunity. 





sal 


[| NOTE AND COMMENT |} 
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] Sunday, December 4th, is suggested by the American 
Bible Society as Universal Bible Sunday. Daily Bible 
reading in the life of the Christian is no longer the 
devotional habit that it once was and there is need 
for fresh emphasis on the importance and value of the 
Scriptures. In times of depression and emergency when 
new sources of strength are sought, a renewal of Bible 
study and devotional reading is bound to result in the 
development of those spiritual resources so greatly 
needed in a time like this. 


§, Considerable discussion on the revised “Social Ideals 
of the Churches” is anticipated when a committee at 
work on this subject since 1928 makes its report to the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The quadrennial meeting of the Council will be held 
in Indianapolis, December 6 to 9. Other questions 
of the highest importance affecting the policies and 
organization of the Council will likewise be determined. 
Most of the outstanding issues before the church today, 
evangelism, Christian unity, race relations, the rural 
crisis, church and state, the liquor traffic, are included 
in the four days’ program. An entire evening will be 
given to “The Church and World Peace,” with addresses 
by Dr. Charles C. Morrison and President Mary E 
Woolley, who was one of the American delegates to the 
Geneva Conference on Disarmament. A daily period of 
noonday worship will be conducted by Dr. Oscar 
Maurer of New Haven. The program will close with 
an address by Dr. Robert E. Speer on “The World 
Mission of the Church.” 


{ Dr. John F. Vichert, Professor of Practical Theology 
in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, whose new 
buildings are described on pages 622-623 of this issue, 
was the Dry Law Preservation Party candidate for 
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Governor of New York State in the election on No- 
vember 8th. All honor to a man who knowing in 
advance that he has little chance for being elected with 
candidates of two major parties in the field, neverthe- 
less stands for conviction and principle and appeals 
for a protest vote. It will be recalled that Dr. Vichert 
was chairman of the committee that proposed the new 
denominational program and the organization of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation in 1924 following 
the close of the New World Movement. He has a sor 
in missionary service in West China. 


fi A striking example of the fruitage of Christian mis- 
sionary work in Japan is seen in the present personne! 
of the Japanese Cabinet. According to Dr. D. B. 
Schneider, who reports in The Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, one cabinet minister is a Christian; another is 
the son of a Japanese Christian; six ministers have 
Christian wives, of whom four are graduates of Chris- 
tian schools in Japan. 


© President Johnson has announced as members of the 
Program Committee for the Washington Convention 
next June, Rev. M. J. Twomey, Chairman, Rev. W. S. 
Abernethy, Rev. J. F. Watson, Rev. Coe Hayne, Mr. 
W. H. Rhoades, Mrs. G. W. Taft and Mrs. George 
Caleb Moor. With such able personnel a great pro- 
gram is assured. A special announcement about the 
joint meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention and 
the Southern Convention appeared in November issue. 


{ The First Baptist Church of Newton Centre, Mass., 
under the leadership of Dr. Fred P. Haggard, is putting 
on a vigorous campaign on behalf of Missions. A re- 
cent church calendar contained the following announce- 
ment: 

“Roman Catholic church papers doubled their cir- 
culation in the period 1920-1930. During that time, 
and since, there has been a steady decline in the number 
of subscriptions to Protestant periodicals. Missions, 
our one united Baptist magazine, covering the work of 
all our general and state missionary and educational 
organizations, has suffered loss with the others. I can- 
not urge too strongly renewed support of this, our 
oldest Baptist periodical, and for the following reasons: 
It is comprehensive, it is ably edited, it is beautifully 
illustrated, it is fresh, newsy and reasonably priced. 
Dr. Howard B. Grose, its editor for over twenty years, 
is about to retire but is being succeeded by his young 
and versatile associate, Dr. William B. Lipphard, which 
is a promise of continued superiority among religious 
journals. New and renewal subscriptions should be 
handed to me or to Mrs. Haggard, or sent to 1136 
Centre Street—Fred P. Haggard, Chairman of the 
Missionary Committee.” 


{| The first hymnal in the Chin language, Chin Hills, 
Burma, was compiled by Mrs. Laura H. Carson, about 
25 years ago. To Rev. C. U. Strait of Haka is credited 
the splendid new volume, containing over 300 hymns. 
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Personal and Impersonal 


Wedding Bells Soon at Baptist Headquarters 


Wedding bells will soon ring at Baptist Headquar- 
ters, 152 Madison Avenue. Miss Minnie V. Sandberg, 
Foreign Secretary of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society, has announced her engagement to Dr. Charles 
H. Sears, Secretary of the New York Baptist City Mis- 
sion Society. The wedding will take place in June. 
Prior to her secretarial service, which began in 1928, 
Miss Sandberg served for five years as a missionary of 
the Woman’s Society in Japan. Dr. Sears spent nearly 
a year in Japan as a member of the Laymen’s Fact Find- 
ing Commission. Missions joins a host of friends both 
in the United States and in Japan in extending heartiest 
congratulations. 


Dr. Emory W. Hunt Sails for Burma 


Bon voyage to Dr. Emory W. Hunt, former Presi- 
dent of Bucknell University, who sailed from Los 
Angeles on the S.S. President Hayes, October 24th, on 
a trip around the world. After a brief visit at Shanghai 
he plans to reach Rangoon December 13th, where he 
will spend a month, including Christmas week, with 
his daughter, Helen K. Hunt, Dean of Women at Judson 
College. Most of the time will be spent at Taunggyi, 
which will permit side trips to adjacent mission sta- 
tions. Leaving Burma in January, Dr. Hunt will visit 
Egypt. He will include a tour of Palestine in company 
with Waldo Heinrichs, son of Dr. Jacob Heinrichs, 
a former missionary in India. Mr. Heinrich is sec- 
retary of the great new Y. M. C. A. in Jerusalem. 
He was a pupil of Dr. Hunt during his presidency of 
Denison University. After a Mediterranean cruise Dr. 
Hunt expects to return to New York March 14th. Dr. 
Hunt’s friends are legion. The good wishes of all of 
them will go with him on this eventful journey. 


A Strenuous Furlough 


We have received a copy of a ten-page, closely 
typewritten report which Rev. S. D. Bawden sent back 
to his friends from India. It was written on his return 
voyage. He signs himself, Your Big Brother, Sam 
Bawden. He means that and we appreciate it. His 
brotherliness is as big as his towering physique. The 
long report is a fascinating account of the wanderings 
of himself and Mrs. Bawden while at home on fur- 
lough. Most of the travelling was done in their car. 
He gives interesting statistics which indicate that a 
missionary furlough, instead of being a period of rest 
and recuperation as is commonly supposed, is often a 
strenuous period of church visitation and missionary 
speaking. After a term of nearly seven years in India, 
the Bawdens landed in New York, May 27, and sailed 


from San Francisco, October 30, a year later. Be- 





tween arrival in America and return sailing to India, 
they were in the United States, still supposedly on 
furlough, 521 days. During this time at home Mr. 
Bawden made 455 addresses. The automobile speedo- 
meter registered 49,028 miles. Detailed figures for the 
trip across the country to the Pacific Coast show that 
54 days were spent between Akron, Ohio, and San 
Francisco. On this 54-day tour, Mr. Bawden made 64 
addresses and Mrs. Bawden 36 addresses. “It has been 
a good furlough,” he says, “and we are both in the 
best of health and keen to get back to Kavali.” 


Former Missionary Heads Linfield College 


Linfield College in McMinnville, Ore., on October 21- 
23, celebrated its 75th anniversary. Two special fea- 
tures marked the program. One was the dedication of a 
new dormitory for girls. The other was the inaugura- 
tion of a president to succeed Dr. L. W. Riley, who 
retired after 25 years of service. He leaves behind him 
a notable record in guiding the affairs of this well- 
known Baptist college on the Pacific Coast. The new 
incumbent is Dr. Elam J. Anderson, who served as a 
missionary in China for twelve years. He was on the 
faculty of the University of Shanghai from 1917 to 
1927. Since 1927 he has been Director of the Ameri- 
can School in Shanghai. By scholarly temperament, 
attractive personality and rich experience in China, he 
comes to the institution well qualified to undertake its 
leadership. 


A Good Minister and Warm-Hearted Pastor 


Dr. Thomas J. Cross has passed on. He was a good 
minister, a warm-hearted pastor, a missionary-minded 
disciple of Jesus Christ. He was conspicuous for his 
genial goodness. He made friends everywhere by his 
essential friendliness. His early ambition was to go 
to the foreign mission field, and seemingly thwarted in 
that purpose he filled his church ministry with mission- 
ary impulse and support. At Atlantic City he did an 
unusual piece of church building and leaves a monu- 
ment to his zeal and faithfulness. Some years ago he 
realized a long cherished purpose of visiting some of 
our chief mission fields and giving evangelistic help to 
overworked missionaries on the field. He gave cheer 
and inspiration at many points, and commendation of 
his brotherly and loving work came from all sides. 
On his return to this country he visited many churches 
with his living message. None who heard him doubted 
that he spoke from the heart. He was an active friend 
of Missions, and his people were not left in ignorance 
as to the value of its contents. His sermon illustrations 
were largely missionary and he did not hesitate to tell 
where he got them. He always brought smiling cheer 
with him when he visited the sanctum. 
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For January Reading 


The cover design of Streets, our 
January booklet for 1933, is sugges- 
tive of the wide range of. Northern 
Baptist missionary work. The con- 
tents of the book relate to streets in 
all parts of the world. Strong em- 
phasis is given to the situation that 
exists in the great cities of America. 
Like the January publications of 
other years, Streets is arranged for 
daily reading throughout the month. 
There is also a devotional suggestion 
for every day, and the pages abound 
with illustrations. 


December Prayer Calendar 
“Pray It THROUGH” 


Months ago, a committee was 
driven to prayer by sheer despera- 
tion in the face of the world’s need. 
Courage came, and with it the slogan, 
“Pray It Through.” These are some 
of the items about which Baptists 
will be praying together each day 
during December. If your prayers 
lead you to seek more specific in- 
formation about any of these special 
needs, write the “Pray It Through” 
committee at 152 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 


DECEMBER 


1—Pray that we may be stewards 
of all that we have. 

2—Pray for the support of Bacone 
College ministering to three hundred 
Indian boys and girls. 

3—Pray for funds to support six 
evangelistic missionaries in the 
South India field. 

4—Pray that every church may 
have a local home mission ministry. 
3—Pray for every means employed 
by the Publication Society to make 
Christ known through the printed 
page. 

6—Pray for the support of twenty- 
one children of missionaries in our 
Homes at Newton Centre and Gran- 
ville. ; 
7—Pray for the support of an aged 
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minister and wife fearing cold and 
hunger during the winter. 

8—Pray for funds to replace Uni- 
versity pastors in five different insti- 
tutions. 

9—Pray for funds to return thirty- 
three home missionaries, taken from 
fields last year. 

10—Pray for funds to continue mis- 
sionary training of Baptist boys and 
girls now jeopardized. 

11—Pray that the Oriental students 
studying in America may find friend- 
ships in Christian homes. 

12—Pray for mission schools that 
supply leadership for Negro churches 
and schools. 

13—Pray for funds to return 26 
foreign missionaries to their fields in 
1933. 

14—Pray for funds that Baptist edu- 
cational institutions threatened with 
extinction may be saved. 

15—Pray for native Christians mak- 
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The Board of Missionary Cooperation 


ing real financial sacrifices to save 
mission stations. 

16—Pray for funds to support the 
children in the Kodiak Baptist Or- 
phanage, Alaska. 

17—Pray that funds may be provid- 
ed for the support of the two hun- 
dred missionaries among foreign- 
speaking people in America. 
18—Pray for the funds to make 
badly needed repairs on the Misaki 
Tabernacle, Tokyo, Japan. 

19—Pray for funds to support Chris- 
tian Center workers who encourage 
unemployed and distressed people. 
20—Pray for the evangelicals in 
Salvador, Central America, who are 
persecuted for Christ’s sake. 
21—Pray for money to bring home 
thirty-one foreign missionaries who 
are in need of furlough. 

22—Pray for the money to support 
helpers in our 29 Hospitals on for- 
eign fields. (Continued on page 635) 
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Christmas Greetings 


Once again Merry Christmas and 
may it be a happy one for you. In 
many a mission station there will be 
children sending good wishes to you 
and thanking you for the little gifts 
you have sent through White Cross. 
And many a missionary, wondering 
just how much of her work she can 
keep open on a reduced budget, will 
be thanking you for your extra 
Christmas gifts to the missionary 
program. As you sing “Joy to the 
World” remember that there are 
others singing it in China, India, Ja- 
pan and Africa because you were 
interested in foreign missions. 


ASRS 


From Iloilo, Philippine Islands, 
Miss Hazel Mann wrote, “We had a 
beautiful White Gift Service at Stu- 
dent Center. In addition to their 
material gifts many students offered 
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gifts of service for the coming new 
year and one of our Junior nurses 
made known her wish to give her 
life in Christian service. Although 
this brings with,it persecution and 
the possible isolation from her rela- 
tives with no support, she is one of 
the happiest girls in the Training 
School. Seven of the student nurses 
presented themselves as gifts to 
Christ at this service and will be bap- 
tized early in the new year.” 


ASRS 


From Ongole, India, Miss Helen 
Bailey wrote, “On the day that we 
were giving Christmas leave Jennie 
came to me and asked that she, too, 
might go to her village. I said that 
it was too far away for her to go 
alone but she looked up into my face 
with great earnestness and said, ‘O, 
but I must go this time to give my 
witness to my mother who does not 


A woman sings across the wild 
A song of wonder sweet, 
And everywhere her little Child 
Follows her gliding feet. 


He flutters like a petal white 
Along the roadway’s rim; 

When he is tired, at latter-light, 
His mother carries Him. 


Sometimes a little silvery star 
Floats softly down the air, 
Past 


And sits upon His hair. 
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know about Jesus’ love for her.’ I 
watched Jennie trudge out of the 
compound with her box on her head 
for the long dusty road to her vil- 
lage. Christmas time was a glad 
time of giving. Some of the classes 
made little shirts to send to new 
babies of whom they knew; another 
class collected money for one of 
their members who had been very 
sick and is in great need. And so 
the spirit of giving entered into their 
Christmas joy.” 


As 


Miss Ethel Cronkite wrote from 
Balasore, Bengal Orissa, “Many of 
you had some part in making the 
Christmas season a happy one for us. 
The girls in our school were so 
happy with their gifts—cloth for 
jackets, or handkerchiefs or soap or 
combs. The girls who were old 
enough to read them received new 
Testaments. Two of our churches 
sent gifts to the school at Mitrapore 
and we helped out with things from 
the White Cross boxes. I want to 
thank each one who had any part 
in making Christmas happy for us 
all. I wish they could see how much 
joy their thoughtfulness has brought.” 


The Christ Child 


mountains where the 


snows are, 


pure 
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Sometimes, when darkness is un- 


furled, 


Upon her breast He lies, 
And all the dreams of all the world 
Flock to His dreamy eyes. 


—Agnes Lee. 
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Those Surprising 
Little Boxes 


Women all over the country have 
been enthusiastic about the Silver 
Gift Boxes that are to be opened for 
a special Christmas offering. They 
find it easier to give a little at a 
time and many are writing how 
amazed they have been at the way 
the contents of a box can count up. 
If you haven’t had a part in this 
special fund of $150,000 that the 
women are raising, write to your 
state office for information and for 


your boxes. 
Cee 


A Pearl Ring 
Helps a Hospital 


During the Convention at San 
Francisco a friend gave Mrs. H. E. 
Goodman a pearl ring which was to 
be sold and the money used for mis- 
sion work. Another friend of for- 
eign missions, who heard about the 
ring offered to give $100 for it, the 
money to be used for the support 
of a bed in the Ellen Mitchell 
Memorial Hospital in Moulmein, 
Burma. The money has been sent 
to Burma and will bring joy to many 
a patient the coming year. 


<1 a 


When Cholera Comes 
to West China 


We are in the midst of a cholera 
epidemic. It is said that 600 civil- 
ians have died in the city during the 
past two weeks and nobody knows 
how many soldiers. We have opened 
our first floor as a cholera ward and 
the city has opened a cholera hos- 
pital in another part of the city but 
it is a wretched, filthy place. Each 
day our graduates take turns going 
to help. The West China Council 
of Health Education is busy and do- 
ing a good piece of work. We are 
having large clinics for anti-cholera 
inoculation every afternoon and 
hope with the coming of cooler 
weather to get the disease stamped 
out.—Myrtle Denison, Chengtu, W. 


China. 
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Christmas on Home Mission Fields 


Christmas is First of All 
Christ’s Birthday 


The day after Christmas the mis- 
sionaries at Strong Place Community 
House went calling. In one home 
we found much happiness and 
Christmas cheer although none_ of 
the five children had had a present 
except those from the Community 
House. They had a tree which they 
bought for a few cents on Christmas 
Eve. It was decorated with last 
year’s trimmings and the children 
were playing around it as happily as 
though it had been loaded with gifts, 
as it always had been in other years. 
The parents were especially happy 
because we had remembered the 
baby, who was too small to go to 
the House! In many of the homes, 
we found the same brave, happy 
spirit. Not in vain had we taught 
our children that Christmas is first 
of all Christ’s birthday.—Martha 
Mixer, Strong Place Community 
House, Brooklyn, New York. 





TWO YOUNG MEMBERS OF THE BAPTIST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL IN SAN SALVADOR 


Kodiak Orphanage 
on Christmas Morning 


I wish we might draw the curtain 
aside and let you look into our 
“Happy Home” on Christmas morn- 
ing. You would see the children in 
their warm clothing; the white beds 
with the pink and blue bedspreads; 
their living-room turned into toy- 
land; the happy hours spent with 
their games, books, magazines; mu- 
sic, laughter and song all the day 
long. The little ones sang “Father 
in heaven, we thank Thee,” to ex- 
press their joy and gratitude. Truly 
all good gifts come from the Father. 
-——Adena- Sorenson. 
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Christmas Prayer of 
a Japanese Child 


During the holidays my apart- 
ment in Rock Springs again became 
the center of activities for parties. 
One was held for the Spanish, Mexi- 
can, Finn and Italian children who 
comprise my Bible Story Class. 
Each year members of our congre- 
gation give me the toys their children 
no longer care about. At the party 
the children spent most of the after- 
noon playing with these. When they 
went home they were allowed to 
take two of these used toys and a 
new one. The girls were happy over 
strands of new beads and the boys 
were pleased with French harps or 
tiny automobiles. The children from 
Quealy (Sweetwater) have so very 
little in the way of amusement or 
entertainment that when they were 
invited to a Christmas party here 
they were overjoyed. Unlike most 
people they made their happiness a 
matter of prayer. One little Japa- 
nese girl prayed that the teachers 
wouldn’t work too hard in preparing 
for the party and become “all tired 
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BAPTIST BOYS IN PUERTO DE TIERRA, 
PORTO RICO 


out on our account.” Their prayers 
gave me material for thought; how 
rarely we give thanks for our con- 
templated pleasures and even more 
rarely do we show such concern for 
our hosts.—Ruth P. Hughes, Rock 
Springs, Wyo. 


AS 


Christmas Veladas 
in Porto Rico 

The many veladas or Christmas 
programs of this season are almost 
ended. A few remain for the closing 
of the Old Year. The velada is a 
very important part of the Christmas 
activities in Porto Rico, whether it 
be held in the little church or in one 
of the larger churches of a town. It 
is looked forward to with joyful ex- 
pectancy. 

The little “balcon” porch of the 
country school house in the Cupey 
district held a group of interested 
spectators who could not find seats 
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inside. The pretty Christmas adorn- 
ments placed by the school teacher 
and her children had made it a fitting 
place for a velada of the Cupey 
Christians. The tiny platform be- 
hind the draw curtain was a limited 
space indeed for the “travelers who 
came seeking the Water of Life,” but 
the message given in drama was well 
understood and made more intelli- 
gible and appreciated the words of 
the great Christian hymn, “Come, 
Thou Fount of Every Blessing.” The 
country folk were loathe to leave the 
cheery place, and many lingered in 
the tropical moonlight. It was diffi- 
cult to realize that less than five years 
ago the colporter ran his chapel-car 
up this rough country road, and “put 
in” near this same country school 
house. There in the chapel-car tent 
the first converts made their profes- 
sion of faith and met to study the 
Bible under an open straw covered 
“ranchon.”—Martha Howell. 
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Christmas Baskets Bring 
Cheer in Weirton 

We have had a most wonderful 
holiday season at Weirton Christian 
Center, thanks to our many friends 
who have sent us so many pretty and 
useful things. Books, cast-off clothes, 
layettes, shoes, baskets, canned goods, 
jelly, soap, towels and toys, all 
helped to make it possible for us 
to put Christmas cheer into many 
homes. 

During the summer one of the 
Mission Circles sent us a number of 
pretty little fruit baskets. The day 
before Christmas we filled these with 
fruit, candy, nuts and jelly, tied a 
poinsettia on the handle of each 
basket and sent them out into homes 
where we knew the parents were dis- 
couraged, where sorrow had entered 
the home, and also into homes where 
we knew a more substantial basket 
was needed and would be sent. The 
little bit of cheer helped to make 
Christmas more real. The president 
of -the Weirton Bank was interested 
in the giving of these baskets and 
gave us a bill to help fill them. 

We are all grateful for the number 
of lovely books received this Christ- 
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mastime. There are about 300 to 
put into the library, half of them for 
children under the third grade. We 
know there will be many happy little 
readers in Weirton with such lovely 
new books.—Gertrude Miller. 
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Christmas Dinner 
with the Monos 


Christmas brought a pouring rain 
that lasted throughout the day. Our 
church dinner had been planned for 
noon. Some with smiling faces came 
walking through the rain carrying 
their donations for the dinner. 
Others came in cars and all were 
met with a warm fire in our cozy 
dining hall, which was once our 
school building. As the Indian chil- 
dren now attend the public school, 
the government has kindly given us 
the use of the building for our 
church social gatherings. Not as 
many as usual came for the Christ- 
mas dinner but 100 sat down to- 
gether and enjoyed a very good tur- 
key and chicken dinner, with cakes, 
pies and fruit for dessert. After the 
dishes were washed the dining room 
served as a game room, and what 
fun the young people had. Later we 
had the program and all parts were 
taken by the Indians themselves,— 
singing, scripture reading, prayer, 


recitations, exercises and pageant. 
—Nora L. Swenson. 
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A MONO INDIAN MOTHER AND BABE 
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A High Record 
in West China 


Encouraging news comes from re- 
mote West China where Rev. C. F. 
Wood reports the largest Inquirers’ 
Class in the history of the Suifu 
church. He writes that “160 people 
came in from the district and over- 
flowed our compound into inns. We 
baptized 32 of these. Fourteen more 
came from Monroe Academy and the 
Lower Boys’ School and two from 
the city. This with 54 in the spring 
makes 102 people baptized here this 
year. There is an eagerness for the 
gospel everywhere. Groups of from 
10 to 30 meet me with searching 
questions after each weekly preach- 
ing service in the Y. M. C. A. and 
at West Suburb and when I make 
my tours. Sometimes young men 
gather two and three deep around 
the square table in an inn and will 
sit far into the night talking about 
the realities of the spiritual life and 
how Christ can help us realize them. 

“I wish you could have seen the 
intent faces of those Monroe lads 
in the testimony meeting before the 
baptism and heard their testimonies. 
‘Our country is in an awful shape. 
But Christlike men will save it. I 
want to be one.’ ‘When I see what 
Christ has done for others I want 
Him to do it for me.’ ‘I want to 
ally my life with the cause of right 
and as God gives me strength, work 
for it.’ 

“We have two fine lads coming 
out to Monroe from Goong Hsien 
Government Normal with the pur- 


pose of studying for the Christian 
ministry. Another bright lad from 
Fu Hsien came out to spring In- 
quirers’ Classes and came back this 
time with 11 other youths, one from 
each of 11 villages. He will enter 
Monroe in the fall to study for the 
ministry.” 








JOHN C. KILLIAN 


New Secretary of the 
Colporter Department 


The Board of Managers of The 
American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety has appointed Rev. John C. 
Killian to succeed the late Samuel 
G. Neil as Secretary. The name of 
the department has been changed 
from Bible and Field Department to 
Colporter Department. 








THE LARGEST CLASS OF INQUIRERS IN THE HISTORY OF THE SUIFU CHURCH 


Mr. Killian is the son of a Baptist 
minister, and a graduate of Crozer 
Theological Seminary. For some 
years he and Mrs. Killian were the 
colporter workers on one of the 
chapel cars. He served the Publica- 
tion Society from 1910 to 1920; for 
the next five years he was pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. He was called from this 
position to become Field Secretary 
of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion. He has been recognized as an 
expert in matters of church finance. 
Over five years ago the Publication 
Society called him back, naming him 
National Field Representative. Dur- 
ing this time he was loaned to the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation for 
a period of time ranging from four 
to six weeks each year. 

He has shown his ability as a suc- 
cessful denominational leader and 
high appreciation has been expressed 
concerning his work. With the 
hearty approval of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, Mr. 
Killian becomes supervisor of the 
Colporter-Missionary work of both 
the Home Mission Society and of 
the Publication Society. 


*% * * 


ONE TEA GARDEN planter near Sib- 
sagar, Assam, has given the Chris- 
tians on his garden a special village 
and has provided them with a church 
building. Six new church buildings 
have been erected in this section and 
more are under construction, all in- 
dependent of help from the Mission. 
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By THOMAS WEARING 


December, 1932 


Divinity Hill Dedicated in Rochester 


Dean of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


( 


AIVINITY Hill is the 





name given to the new 
campus of the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School whose 
buildings were for- 
mally dedicated on 
October 20th. A sentence from 
President A. W. Beaven’s dedicatory 
address will show the central feature 
of interest as far as the exterior is 
concerned. “We early decided that 
there must be a tower overtopping 
whatever buildings should be erected, 
which would have its own ministry, 
with its silent tribute to the central 
place of spiritual and religious reali- 
ties in the life of this community.” 
A letter to The Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle from Prof. John R. 
Slater of the University of Rochester, 
suggests the name of “Divinity 
Tower” and comments on President 
Beaven’s utterance as follows: “This 
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THE NEW CAMPUS OF THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY 


city needs a tower for God that will 
always point the way to the Infinite. 
When the lilacs bloom, their frag- 
rance will find its meaning there. On 
winter nights above the snow it will 
guide the belated traveler. Its chimes 
will help redeem Christmas from 
commercialism. With the passing 
of the year, it will soften old regrets 
and animate new hopes. There is 
something in a tower that feeds the 
soul. Like music and poetry and 
other lovely and indispensable things, 
it nourishes the life that is more 
than food.” 


The auditorium was packed for 
the opening session, when represen- 
tatives brought congratulatory mes- 
sages, Mayor Charles S. Owen for 
the City of Rochester, Bishop David 
Lincoln Ferris for the churches of 
the city, and President Rush Rhees 
of the University of Rochester for 
the educational institutions. Some 
words of President Rhees in this 
connection are eminently worth 
quoting. “Standing here on your 
hilltop amid your noble and beauti- 
ful buildings, we shall miss the chief 
meaning of it all if we fail to hail 
with reverent joy the dedication of 
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all that we see here to the ministry 
of a spiritual life in our age so often 
felt to be hopelessly materialistic. 
You are the clear and strong denial 
of such hopelessness. I see in these 
exercises today a rededication of 
man’s best powers to the recovery 
for our materialistic age of a clear 
sense of that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” 

The evening brought together 
trustees, faculty, alumni and _stu- 
dents for a fellowship dinner. Dr. 
J. W. Graves, Vice-President of the 
Alumni Association, presided. Ad- 
dresses representing the alumni were 
given by F. G. Reynolds, Gerald 
Watkins, and James D. Morrison. 
All characterized the school as a 
center of accurate scholarship united 
to spiritual aspiration and a rever- 
ent following of Jesus Christ. The 
chief address was given by President 
Clarence A. Barbour, of Brown Uni- 
versity, under whose presidency in 
the Colgate - Rochester Divinity 
School the building campaign was so 
remarkably successful. He drew a 
contrast between the seminary and 
city of 1888, when he began his 
Rochester residence, and the Semi- 
nary and city of the present day. He 
made a plea for an even finer quality 
of leadership for the days ahead. 

The second day brought an address 
by Professor E. S. Brightman of the 
Graduate School of Boston Univer- 
sity, followed by a conference. The 
address and the discussion dealt 
mainly with a reconstruction of 
mankind’s idea of God. This was 
followed by the unveiling of a por- 
trait of Dr. Ambrose Swasey by Miss 
Margaret Helen Beaven, daughter of 
the President, and Master Thomas 
Hale Gosnell, son of the Treasurer. 
It was a distinct privilege to have Dr. 
Swasey present at the ceremony. In 
a brief speech Dr. Swasey recalled 
his expressed hope that the building 
plans would not spoil the beautiful 
site. He now felt that the architec- 
ture, the lawns and the trees, so far 
from doing the site no harm, had 
brought still more beauty to the 
hill. He closed with an earnest wish 
that the school might become one of 
the great institutions of the country 
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and the world in sending young men 
out to the ends of the earth as mis- 
sionaries and as ministers of Christ. 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery 
closed with the following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
that Thou has brought us together on 
this heavenly hill. We bless Thee that 
Thou has given us the will to turn into 
forms of permanent beauty the rock and 
the stones and the silk and the marble 
and all the lovely things that Thou hast 
given to our hands. We bless Thee for 
the men who have led, and we bless 
Thee for the man who has given not only 
the money but himself to this school. 
We pray Thee to bless every session of 
the meetings; bless every young man 
who is preparing here to preach the 
everlasting Gospel of the Son of God. 
We pray Thee that the President of this 
institution, on this his birthday, may 
have a new birth of power, and leading, 
and love, and energy. We ask it all in 
Christ’s name. Amen. 


At the luncheon for the academic 
representatives, addresses were given 
by Mr. Howard Morse of New York, 
Mr. Russell Colgate of New York, 
President Harry L. Reed of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, and President 
Milton G. Evans of Crozer Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, the architect, was also pres- 
ent. Mr. Colgate referred to the de- 
velopment of Colgate University from 
the early beginnings in 1819. He 
said that in coming to Rochester the 
Theological Department of Colgate 
left behind its old buildings, its old 
furniture, and its old controversies. 
He trusted that the spirit of coopera- 
tion which had already brought about 
the union of the two schools would 
be continued in the lives of the stu- 
dents. 

In the afternoon came the stately, 
colorful academic procession, with 
76 delegates from sister institutions 
joining the faculty and students. The 
procession encircled the group’ of 
buildings and then made its way into 
the auditorium. The keys of the new 
buildings were presented by Wilbur 
B. Sprague, Chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee, to William B. Hale, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
who handed them on to President 
Beaven with a speech that captivated 
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the audience by its extemporaneous 
wit. A liturgy and prayer of dedi- 
cation, prepared by Professor Par- 
sons, brought the great crowd to- 
gether in a mood of true worship. 
In presenting Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, the President quoted Dr. 
J. W. McGlothlin, a leader among 
Southern Baptists, to the effect that 
the minister of the Riverside Church 
was the outstanding spiritual force 
on this continent. Dr. Fosdick said 
the Christian preacher faces prodi- 
gious forces today. Spengler’s pro- 
phecy of the collapse of western civ- 
ilization has more to commend it 
than many people think. Only real 
religion can prepare the people to 
face life as it is today. Such vital 
religion as had Ezekiel and Paul 
makes for a triumphant life. A new 
age appears to be bringing wider 
cooperation among Christian people 
for humanity’s regeneration. Dr. 
Fosdick closed by appealing to the 
young men to remember Emerson’s 
saying that the lesson of life is to be- 
lieve what the years and the centuries 
say as against the hours. 

As a closing feature of the dedi- 
catory services “The Servant in the 
House” by Charles Rann Kennedy 
was presented on Friday evening. 
Under the direction of Professor 
Earle B. Cross and the Rev. R. LaRue 
Cober, seven Divinity School stu- 
dents and students’ wives gave a re- 
markable presentation. 

Thus the dedicatory services end- 
ed. It is significant that they were 
immediately preceded by the visit of 
Rev. Raymond P. Currier, of the 
Student Volunteer Movement on 
Wednesday for a chapel address and 
for conferences with the students 
looking toward missionary service. 


The presence in the school this 
year of Ma Saw Tin (Miss Elizabeth 
Ah Pon) from Burma is a constant 
reminder to the students of a fellow- 
ship of service that binds together 
both East and West. The contribu- 
tions that Colgate and Rochester have 
made to missionary leadership in the 
past give promise of being continued. 
Both schools have sent 282 of alumni 
and former students into missionary 
service abroad. 
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New Materials 


1. There has just come from the 
press a very valuable book called 
Pioneer Missionary Heroines in 
America for the use of the World 
Wide Guild and other young wo- 
men. Mrs. Anna C. Swain is the 
author of the book. The outline of 
subjects treated is as follows: 


Pioneer! O Pioneer! 
Christiana Polk McCoy (1784?-1851) 


Stay-At-Home Sallie 
Sallie Paine Peck (1789-1855) 


Home-Maker in a Wilderness 
Lucy Taft Fisher (1805-1854) 


Missionary and Mother of Missionaries 
Mary Ann Longley Riggs (1813-1869) 


In the Vanguard 
Clementina Rowe Butler (1820-1913) 


From Naples to the Yukon 
Charlotte Selina Cox Bompas (1830-1917) 


Law Making in a New Land 
Amanda Reed McFarland (1832?-1912) 


Another Mary Carrying the Torch 
Mary Buel Hatch Riggs (1839-1927) 


Freeing the Freedmen 
Lura Ellen Brackett Lightner (1850-1925) 


Pioneering in Our Own Day 
Dora Edna DeMoulin (1886. 1929) 


2. A set of programs based upon 
this book is called “Heart Throbs,” 
also by Anna C. Swain, and these 
programs are so arranged that the 
biographical story is thrown into pic- 
turesque and pleasing form for the 
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use of the local girls’ groups. The 
price of the book is 50c and the price 
of the collection of programs is 25c. 


3. New graded Sunday school 
stories and picture posters about 
China. The story books are as usual 
three in number and graded for 
primary, junior, and intermediate- 
senior. The charts are two in num- 
ber and vitally portray our mission- 
ary work in China. The books sell 
for the usual price of 15c each, or 
the set of three for 35c. The set of 
two charts are 25c, a combination 
price for stories and charts, 55c. 
These materials are for use during 
January, February, and March. 


Baptist Fellowship Tours 


The Board of Education announces 
a number of Baptist Fellowship 
Tours in connection with the meet- 
ings of the Baptist World Alliance 
at Berlin in 1933. E. P. Gates, for- 
merly General Secretary of the 
United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, will serve as the Travel Man- 
ager. His wide experience in con- 
ducting large parties through Europe 
is very well known. Four “Luxury 
Tours” varying in duration and ex- 
tent are listed, the fourth, including 
a trip to the Holy Land, at unusually 
low rates. Two “Economy” Tours, 
one priced at $265 for thirty days of 
travel and the other at $215 with 
twenty-eight days of travel, are also 
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listed. A folder containing the pre- 
liminary announcement may be se- 
cured from the Department. 


Christian Education 
The Board of Education has on the 


press three new and informing pam- 
phlets for free distribution. Their 
titles are: 

1. “Twenty-One Years and After” 
—a clear-cut statement of the activi- 
ties of the Board. 

2. “A Fixed Life Income—How to 
Provide it for Yourself.” 

3. “Have you Made Your Will?” 
—Some Pertinent Suggestions. 


* * 
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Missions is the news medium of 
the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation and of its organizations: the 
World Wide Guild, the Children’s 
World Crusade and the Royal Am- 


bassadors. 


A Simultaneous School 
of Missions 

The Saratoga Association in New 
York State conducted a _ unique 
School of Missions October 8 - No- 
vember 17, using the study books 
Lady Fourth Daughter of China 
and Facing the Future in Indian 
Missions. Two chapters were stud- 
ied each evening, and inspirational 
addresses were made by pastors of 
cooperating churches. The following 
schedule shows the way in which 
pastors of churches exchanged with 
other pastors from week to week in 
a most effective way. Other associa- 
tions may wish to follow this plan. 





INSPIRATION SPEAKERS’ SCHEDULE 
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Oct. 6 |C. S. Osborn Oct. 5 | D. Sprague | F. H. King JA. W. ClaxoniG. L. Nichols ‘J. M. Beeten|R, N. Dutton |J. A. Wright|Mrs. Lascelle 
Oct. 13 | Alfred Dence Oct. 12] A. W. Claxon| D. Sprague J. M. Beeten| F. H. King|R. N. Dutton/G. L. Nichols|Mrs. Lascelle|J. A. Wright 
Oct. 20} Mrs. Lascelle Oct. 19 | R. N. Dutton] J. M. Beeten|G. L. Nichols/A. W. Claxon] F. H. King | D. Sprague |Alfred Dence|C. S. Osborn 
Nov. 3]J. A. Wright/Alfred Dence Nev. a F. H. King |R. N. Dutton/C. S. Osborn]J. M. Becton G. L. Nichols A. W. Claxon| D. Sprague R. Mills 

Nov. 10] R. Mills |J. A. Wright}iNov. 9]J. M. Beeten/G. L. Nichols/R. N. Dutton) D. Sprague A. W. Claxon F. H. King |C. S. Osborn|Alfred Dence 
Nov, 17] D. Sprague jC. S. eee 16 G. L. Nichols A. W. Claxon| F. H. King |J. A. Wright Alfred Dence/J. M. Beeten| R. Mills |R. N. Dutton 














AMSTERDAM AND BROADAL- 
BIN SCHOOLS WILL BE HELD 
ON THURSDAY EVENINGS 


| THE SESSIONS IN THE EIGHT OTHER SCHOOLS WILL BE HELD ON WEDNESDAY EVENINGS. 
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and priced. 





Where to Write for What You Want 


Write to the Department of Missionary Education or the American 
Baptist Publication Society for the materials of the Department—free 


Write to the Department for organizational material, such as pins, 
emblems, pennants, arm bands, etcetera. 

Write to the Publication Society and its branch houses for mission 
study books and reading books, and the materials of the Missionary 
Education Movement (interdenominational). 

For Best SERVICE write direct to the Department, 152 Madison 
Avenue, ‘New York City, for all information concerning: Mission Study, 
Schools of Missions, Missionary Reading Courses, Plays and Pageants, 
Programs of Missionary Education, Missions in the Sunday school, 
Royal Ambassador Plans and Materials. For World Wide Guild and 
Children’s World Crusade, write either to this Department or to Miss 
Noble, 218 Lancaster Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 








———————— 


———— 
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R. A. Issue of “Missions” 


All Royal Ambassadors, their 
High Counsellors and leaders, ought 
to get a copy of November Missions, 
which is a special Royal Ambassador 
issue. It contains an editorial and 
eleven pages of reading matter on 
the Royal Ambassador movement 
with splendid reports of our summer 
camps. These pages are illustrated 
with 24 separate cuts, showing pic- 
tures of class, athletic, and other 
activity groups. This is a great is- 
sue of Missions which is our R. A. 
news medium. We recommend that 
every Royal Ambassador should be 
a subscriber to the magazine Mis- 
SIONS. 


A New Chapter 
in the Philippines 

Royal Ambassador boys will be 
interested to learn of a new chapter 
that has recently been organized in 
the Philippines. We have a strategic 
hospital at Iloilo, the center of a far- 
reaching work. On the staff is Dr. 
Percy C. Grigg, who is interested in 
boys as well as in patients. He is 
serving as the chairman of the com- 
mittee of advisers which oversees the 
work of the chapter. With a mem- 
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bership of 25 boys, the “Paul A. S. 
Sornberger Chapter No. 581” bids 
fair to become a useful organization. 
The Chief Counsellor directing the 
chapter is Setero B. Acocoro, whose 
name will sound strange to Ameri- 


can lads. 


A Flourishing Chapter 
in Burma 


Under date of July 19, 1932, the 
most interesting report is received 
from the Elisha Litchfield Abbot 
Chapter, No. 97, in Bassein, Burma. 





Features in this Issue of 
Special Interest to Boys 
PAGE 
Through Seventeen Miles 
of Snow Drifts 
A Crow Chief Obeys Tri- 
bal Custom 
The Red Egg 
An Unusual Christmas Gift 
by an Indian Family.. 587 
Tokyo Becomes World’s 
Third City 
The Land of Abraham 
Joins the League of Na- 
tions 
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This chapter was organized on July 
31, 1926, and is, therefore, one of 
our oldest chapters. Miss Clara B. 
Tingley, our missionary at the 
Karen High School in Bassein, 
writes enthusiastically about the ac- 
tivities of this interesting chapter. 
The following paragraph is re- 
printed from Miss Tingley’s letter: 


“When the boys were called to start 
the R. A., I was much pleased to see 
among them a former Ambassador, one 
who had passed the degree of PAGE. 
He was chosen Ambassador-in-chief and 
he is to be initiated tomorrow night as 
I did not have the initiation leaflets be- 
fore. The Scout Master will be the 
Conductor and Thra Thet Kaing, who 
served one year as such, will be the 
Chief Counsellor. The Ambassador-in- 
chief is studying for his Squire Degree. 
I wish you could have been at the meet- 
ing last week when 18 boys were pres- 
ent, most of whom had a part. I ap- 
preciate very much all the Ambassador 


material which was given me in New 
York.” 


At the fast meeting of this chap- 
ter four races were represented: 
Karen, Burman, Chin, and Kachin. 
Through this brief report the R. A. 
boys of America send their greet- 
ings to the R. A. boys of Burma. 


From Jonathan Going 
Chapter No. 533 


A fine report has come from Rev. 
Dwight M. Bahr, the Chief Counsel- 
lor of the Jonathan Going Chapter 
No. 533, which will prove an inspi- 
ration to other Royal Ambassadors 
reading this column. Mr. Bahr 
writes as follows: 


We have 11 active, live boys in our 
group, and we hold meetings twice each 
month. On Sunday our time is given 
to religious study entirely. Our church 
has a gymnasium and it has proven an 
asset more than once. 

The first thing we did last winter was 
to organize a basketball team. After a 
rather poor start we came through in 
fine style and ended the season with a 
fairly good record. The boys were very 
enthusiastic about the team. In the 
warmer weather we have a soft ball 
team. 

Our first initiation was a wonderful 
success. Mr. Ewing, our Religious Edu- 
cation Director, was invited to come as 
our guest. The Missionary Circle of 
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our church gave a supper for the boys. 
Mr. Ewing gave us a talk on the Royal 
Ambassadors. Then we initiated those 
boys who had passed their tests as 
Pages. The boys were very much im- 
pressed, and I am sure will be helped 
by the work. I am very much enthused 
over the hoys’ reactions to R. A., and 
count it my finest piece of work this 
year. 


Massachusetts Leaders Receive 
Chancellor’s Degree 


On the closing afternoon of the 
State Convention at Malden, the 
leaders of Massachusetts interested 
especially in the chapter and camp 
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program of the Royal Ambassador 
movement, in a formal ritual-service 
received the Chancellor degree. This 
impressive initiation had been 
mapped out in New York State by 
Theodore L. Conklin and it was 
made a part of the State Convention 
program at Rochester, N. Y., in the 
fall of 1931. Among those who re- 
ceived the Chancellor degree were 
the state secretaries of Massachu- 
setts, camp counsellors, leaders of 
R. A. Chapters and pastors with 
Chapters under their direction. The 
program was directed by Leland W. 
Kingman, Chief Counsellor for Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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As with Gladness Men of Old 


As with gladness men of old 

Did the guiding star behold, 

As with joy they hailed its light, 
Leading onward, beaming bright, 
So, most gracious Lord, may we 
Evermore be led to Thee. 


As with joyful steps they sped 
To that lowly manger bed, 

There to bend the knee before 
Him whom heav’n and earth adore, 
So may we with willing feet 

Ever seek the mercy seat. 


As they offered gifts most rare 

At that manger rude and bare, 

So may we with holy joy 

Pure and free from sin’s alloy, 

All our costliest treasures bring, 

Christ, to Thee our heav’nly King. 
—W. C. Dix. 


Merry Christmas to you all! It 
is a pleasure to think of Guild girls 
the world around singing the same 
beautiful Christmas carols and hav- 
ing the same joy in their hearts as 
they bring their tribute of praise to 
the Christ who came to bring “peace 
on earth, good will to men.” 

Have you received our new Gift 
boxes for the Guild Loyalties gift? 
If not, send immediately to your 
State Secretary or to the Department 





of Missionary Education, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Guild Loyal- 
ties gift is our usual special Guild 
gift to our whole denominational 
task. It is included in the expected 
receipts of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention budget which lends distinc- 
tion to it, and makes us responsible 
for raising it—$40,000. It is not a 
part of the extra $500,000 which the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation is 
sponsoring, nor is it included in the 
$150,000 extra gift the women are 
raising as their part of the $500,000. 
Ours is just our own regular special 


Guild gift which we have had for 
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years, and isn’t it fine that the budget 
makers count on us for such a sub- 
stantial part of the total? 

Where to order supplies? For the 
present this is the policy: Order all 
mission study and Reading Contest 
books from the American Baptist 
Publication Society nearest you. Or- 
der Guild programs and other sup- 
plies from Buffalo or the Department 
of Missionary Education, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Address all 
inquiries for Guild information along 
all lines to me at Buffalo. The 
Literature Department at 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, handles only 
priced material of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. 

Action is the new title of the Book 
of Remembrance and the make-up is 
also changed. Added features make 
it more valuable than ever. Order 
from New York. 

Please send all items for Missions 
to me at Buffalo. After January 1, 
1933, our beloved Dr. Grose becomes 
editor emeritus of Missions and Dr. 
Lipphard assumes the editorship. Dr. 
Grose has been so loyal to Guild and 
so interested in all of our projects 
that he has endeared himself to Guild 
girls everywhere. Our appreciation 
cannot be expressed but we can as- 
sure him that 40,000 Guilders wish 
him a Merry Christmas and the hap- 
piest of New Years. 

Pray it through! You cannot 
work your program of activities in 
any other way. I hope you will re- 
spond to “The Appeal” of the North- 
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7 oe Thoussiil Mus Sudecsitieta! 


HE World Wide Guild with char- 

acteristic enthusiasm is starting a 
subscription campaign. Miss Noble on 
this page announces a campaign for 
MIssIONS to run through January, 
February and March. 

This is good news of the highest im- 
portance to the magazine. No definite 
goal has been set but we are suggesting 
10,000 new subscriptions, believing that 
this is well within the realm of possi- 
bility. There are about 3,500 Guild 
Chapters. This would mean an average 
of only three new subscriptions per 


MIssIONS will publish two lists of 
cooperating chapters: (1) a Loyalty 
List, consisting of chapters who send in 
five or more new subscriptions; (2) an 
Honor Roll of chapters who send in ten 
or more new subscriptions. 

All subscriptions in this campaign 
must be NEW subscriptions and not 
renewals of subscriptions expiring dur- 
ing the three months mentioned. The 
Club Managers will welcome heartily 
this cooperation by the World Wide 
Guild. 

Who will be first to head the Honor 
Roll or the Loyalty List? 





chapter. 


For sample copies, subscription blanks, etc., address 


W. W. G. Subscription Department, MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


ern Baptist Convention, send for 
the cards, sign them, and pray every 
day for our great denominational 
work. Let us tap those reserves of 
power and finish our task with honor. 


A New Project 


With the hearty approval of Dr. 
Lipphard we have a plan whereby 
we hope the Guild can greatly in- 
crease the circulation of Missions. 
From January Ist to April 1st we are 
staging a drive for new subscribers, 
and are asking each chapter to keep 
a record of all new subscriptions, 
sending the total number secured 
month by month. Then Dr. Lipp- 
hard will print in Missions two lists: 
A Loyalty List including those who 
secure five new subscriptions or 
more; an Honor Roll for ten or 
more. Reports should be sent to me 
in the name of the chapter, church 
and city. New, on your mark! 


See Europe With the 
World Wide Guild 

Would you like to see Europe with 
the World Wide Guild next summer? 
As you know, the Baptist World Alli- 
ance meets every four years, and the 
next meeting is to be in Berlin, Ger- 
many, August 4-10, 1933. Our own 
Board of Education is promoting 
several tours under the management 
of the Cunard Line, which has the 
reputation of never having lost a 
passenger. With the approval of Dr. 
Hill, the World Wide Guild is to be 
one of the groups on this tour, which 
will also include secretaries or lead- 
ers of the Children’s World Crusade. 
That means that my sister and I are 
planning to go and to make our party 
as large as possible. 

This tour starts on the S. S. Sa- 
maria from New York, July 15th, re- 
turning August 19th from Paris, 44 
days from New York to New York. 
If you or your friends, who need not 
necessarily be Guilders or Crusaders, 
are interested and wish to consider 
the matter further, please write me 





at 218 Lancaster Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and we will send you our 
official Guild folder, giving very defi- 
nite and detailed information. 


A Quilting Party 

Calvary Church, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, reports an all day quilting 
party and the picture shows the quilt, 
which was all made by hand. They 
meet every two weeks at the church 
at five o’clock, have supper, do White 


‘ Cross work, then business and their 


missionary program and always fin- 
ish by 8:30. But here is something 
even better than making a quilt, and 
how many others work as hard for 
a Guild ring? A ring was to be 
given to the first-girl to complete the 
following ten points: 

1. Learn _ Initiation Ceremony, 
which contains the Guild slogan, 
aim, motto, covenant and ten 
Baptist mission fields. 

2. A list of 27 memory verses. 

3. Read five missionary books. 

4. Write to Prayer Partners and 
pray daily for them. 
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5. Take part in missionary play or 
pageant. 

. Attend a Guild Rally or House 
Party. 

. Make a White Cross garment. 

. Be a Tither. 

. Enter Theme Contest. 

10. Learn Guild Memory Hymn. 
Violet Nelson won the ring and the 


other girls received a pin as they 
gained the ten points. 
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Japanese Guild Wins Trophy 


We were thrilled to the core when 
we received the glad tidings that 
Chapter 9704 of the Japanese Bap- 
tist Church, Seattle, received first 
prize at San Francisco for their Read- 
ing Contest Poster, “Ties Around the 
World.” Then when Mrs. Wight- 
man presented us with that wonder- 
ful, inspiring book Girded with Glad- 
ness, by Bruce S. Wright, we were 
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THE FIRST GUILD IN BELGIAN CONGO 


doubly rejoiced. Because we had 
1,080 points, we were given the sil- 
ver candlesticks for the Teen Age 
group again this year. We were so 
glad that Bremerton received the 
State and the District prize, and we 
realize how hard they worked for 
their 1,200 points. 

I’m enclosing our latest kodak 
picture, although some of our mem- 
bers were absent. We have 36 names 
on our list, but we count 23 as our 
active members. Also, our Chapter 
gave $25.00 instead of their $20.00 
quota on the Guild Ties Gift. 


A Good Teen Age Chapter 
at Dixon, Illinois 

Interest in our Guild has been 
splendid ever since we started. We 
have furnished baby clothes for the 
Mexican children at the Cement Plant 
just outside of Dixon. Also have cut 
quilt blocks and made scrapbooks to 
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send away. At Christmas time we 
sent toys and clothes to various 
places. We use Missions as our 
study book and also read a mission- 
ary book at our meetings. We have 
just finished making our Guild pro- 
grams for the year. This is the first 
time that we have made them and we 
are quite proud of ourselves. The 
outside cover is light blue paper 
with the Guild seal on it and the pro- 
gram inside was typed by our girls 


We do love our Guild. 


First Guild in Africa 


Tondo, Lac Tomba, 
Congo Belge, Africa. 


Dear Miss Noble: 


Our dreams have come true and I 
am enclosing a picture of your first 
Guild chapter in Africa. Our name 
is Ibulwako, meaning “Rejoicing.” 
We meet every Monday from 2:15 to 
4:15 p.m. and three of our girls live 
six miles from here but walk both 
ways every Monday. We have two 
missionary meetings each month, and 
one for sewing and one for games. 
The latter are always preceded by a 
devotional. We have 36 members, 
all church members or inquirers, and 
at least half are married. 

I had an inspiration about raising 
our money for missions. I asked a 
relative at home to send me materials 
for little baby dresses and she sent a 
large roll of mill ends which our 
girls have made into many colored 
little dresses which will be sold to 
proud mothers, and the money given 





GUILD HOUSE PARTY AT LINFIELD COLLEGE, McMINNVILLE, OREGON 
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to missions. Needles and thread were 
a gift but we need more of every- 
thing. 

The Reading Contest is coming on 
fine, five girls having completed their 
five books in the first two and a half 
months. They are reading the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and John’s Epistles, and 
have memorized three Psalms. At 
every meeting the president or I read 
“The Guild Girl’s Spirit” and add a 
few appropriate remarks. The girls 
greatly enjoy this service. 

Our Guild room is a carpenter 
shop not in daily use. It has a fresh 
clay wash inside, a native mat on the 
floor, table and chairs, and I would 
be proud to have you see with what 
dignity our president takes charge of 
the meetings. They are fascinated in 
learning about the girls of the world 
and I am doing my best to help them. 
I think of giving a series of talks on 
different Guild chapters to acquaint 
them with their sisters all over the 
world. Now, are you a bit acquaint- 
ed with us?—Mrs. W. E. Rodgers. 
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Other House Parties 
Oregon 


Oregon had a glorious one at Lin- 
field College, McMinnville, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Blanche 
Hodge, State Secretary, and another 
at Metolius. They have the most 
beautiful covers for their programs, 
and include songs, poems, lists of 
State officers, White Cross quotas and 
all Guild information which makes 
it a valuable Year Book for the State. 
The theme for Linfield was “On the 
Trail” and for Metolius “An Indian 
Pow-Wow.” Banquet favors were 
canoes with the program and menu 
inside. Wouldn’t you expect some- 
thing different from such girls as are 
in the House Party picture, with such 
a leader as Blanche Hodge? 


Connecticut 

Edith Wing planned another pro- 
gram with unusual features. Nothing 
could be lovelier than Indian Point 
House, Stony Creek, which is a point 
jutting into Long Island Sound, and 
there is water, water everywhere. The 
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outstanding feature of this House 
Party was the presence of representa- 
tives of different races. Miss Louise 
Jenkins had just returned from 
Japan, Elsie Root was from Burma, 
Daisy Lou from the Chinese Mission 
in New York, Amelia Daviduke from 
the Russian Church, Hartford; Grace 
Banker and Elva Nicholson both 
Baptist Institute graduates, and one 
of the waitresses was a Hampton 
student who sang beautifully. Sat- 
urday night they had a group of 
national songs in costume. 


Rhode Island 


After a.few years’ absence it was 
good to meet with Rhode Island again 
at their House Party. right on the 
broad Atlantic at a beach adjoining 
Watch Hill. The new Secretary, 
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CHAPTER 9704 OF THE JAPANESE BAPTIST CHURCH, SEATTLE 


Marion Stanwood, proved herself a 
worthy successor of Anna Swain and 
Sallie Coy, both of whom contributed 
much of inspiration. Mrs. Stanton, 
the Women’s State President, was 
there from start to finish, the two 
Dorothy’s—Dowell and Humes—were 
a pair of missionaries hard to beat, 
and the Nobility was represented by 
Alma Mater and her C. W. C. Sister 
Mary. One of the most beautiful 
features of Rhode Island’s House 
Party is its dignified worship service 
Sunday morning. A choir of girls 
begin to practice one or two lovely 
anthems Friday night and with fre- 
quent rehearsals Saturday they sing 
like finished artists Sunday morning. 
There is an individual charm about 
each House Party and they specialize 
in different program features. 
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Once in Royal David’s City 


Once in royal David’s city 
Stood a lowly cattle-shed, 
Where a mother laid her Baby 
In a manger for His bed. 
Mary was that mother mild, 
Jesus Christ her little Child. 


He came down to earth from heaven, 
Who is God and Lord of all, 
And His shelter was a stable, 
And His cradle was a stall. 
With the poor, and mean, and lowly, 
Lived on earth our Saviour holy. 


And through all His wondrous child- 
hood, 
He would honor and obey, 
Love and watch the lowly mother 
In whose gentle arms He lay. 
Christian children all must be 
Mild, obedient, good as He. 


—By Cecil Frances Alexander. 


Bon Noel 


May the love and joy and peace 
and goodwill that the Babe of Beth- 
lehem brought into the world fill 
your heart and abide with you 
throughout the year. 


To Our Friend 


During all the years that the 
C. W. C. has had a place in the pages 
of Missions, we have enjoyed the 
friendship of the editor, Dr. Grose, 
and have counted with absolute con- 
fidence upon his generosity and un- 
derstanding. Not only has he lent 
us the prestige of his support of our 
plans but he has inaugurated some of 
the helpful projects that added to 
our store of knowledge. His faith 


in the children and in the C. W. C. 
has been a bulwark. His apprecia- 
tion of their growing ability and 
achievement has been a spur to keep 
the standards high. And his real 
pleasure in their presence at the 
C. W. C. Banquets was one. of the 


happiest features of the Banquets. 
Not once at these National Guild and 
Crusade Banquets did he fail to in- 
clude the children in his address and 
say something especially to them. 
He is our loyal friend and we are 
grateful that this fine Christian gen- 
tleman has given so much of. his 
spirit to us. We are glad that the 
burden is to be lifted from his will- 
ing shoulders and we know that the 
time released from the onerous du- 
ties of the office will be richly em- 
ployed for the glory of his loved 
Master. 


han, L Fide 


Friendship Project With 
the Children of China 

Those of us who have sent dolls to 
Japan, Schoolbags to Mexico and 
Treasure Chests to the Philippine 
Islands and Porto Rico, will be glad 
to fill a Folio for the children of 
China. As we are to study China 
this year, we shall have another in- 
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teresting and friendly contact with 
the children over there in this way. 
The Folio will contain: A message 
to the children of China, in English 
and Chinese, from the children of 
the United States; beautiful pictures 
to hang on schoolroom walls; snap- 
shot photos of the senders and of 
their friends; picture postcards; pic- 
tures of child life, sports, dogs, 
horses, birds, fruits, flowers, camp- 
ing boats, ships, airplanes, autos, 
etc. Price 60 cents. 


World Goodwill Messages 


From the children of the United 
States. 

To the children of other lands. 

Written by pupils in elementary 
and junior high schools. 

Two mesages are to be broadcast 
and published on World Goodwill 
Day, in the United States and abroad. 

All the Messages are to be bound 
in volumes and sent to the League 
of Nations. 

The competition closes on Febru- 
ary 28, 1933. 

It is hoped that every C. W. C. or- 
ganization and other children’s group 
will fill one Folio. For full infor- 
mation regarding the Project, write 
to the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 
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DR. AND MRS. W. A. PETZOLDT 


A Crow Chief Obeys Tribal Custom 
By W. A. PEeTzoLpt 


Following an old Crow tribal cus- 
tom, Chief Bell Rock, companion-at- 
arms with the late Chief Plenty 
Coups in many exploits and cam- 
paigns, gave his war bonnet and 
Chief’s weasel shirt, emblems of his 
chieftainship, to James “Buster” 
Bell Rock, his grandson, a_ high 
school student, at a ceremony recent- 
ly held in the Crow Indian Baptist 
Church at Pryor. 

In the old days, a chief who had 
become old and feeble and no longer 
felt able to lead his people, selected 
one of his descendants whom he felt 
especially fitted to become chief and 
gave his chieftainship to him. The 
young man so named was expected, 
however, to confirm his title by a 
series of brave deeds, without which 
not even a chief’s son could claim 
this high title of honor. The bestowal 
was expected to be an inspiration 
to the youth as well as to pave his 
way for his more ready acceptance 
as a leader of his people. 


Chief Bell Rock, whose deeds have 
outrivaled in some respects those of 
Plenty Coups, is now 88 years old, 
and his health has been failing re- 
cently. Bell Rock has a number of 
descendants on the reservation, in- 
cluding several sons who are also 
men of influence in the tribe. Charles 


Bell Rock, the father of James, is a 
member of the Tribal Council and 
has been a delegate from the Crows 
to Washington several times. Bird 
Hat and Little Owl, older sons, were 
themselves warriors. 


In the presentation Bell Rock said: 
“In the old days the things the Crows 
valued most, centered in chieftainship, 
were acquired through achievements 
in war. The war bonnet was a sign 
of leadership. I can hold my head 
up among any of the Indian tribes 
because I have had many victories in 
battle and led in tribal affairs. This 
war bonnet I now bestow upon my 
grandson. In the old times I fought 
much in war, was made a chief by the 
Crow Nation, and wore a war bon- 
net; but now those days are gone 
and I am a Jesus man, walking in the 
trail of peace, and want my last days 
and achievements to be in this ‘Jesus 
Road.’ My son, you will not go on 
the war path, you'll not count coup 
on tribal enemies, you will not hunt 
the buffalo—those days are past. 
But the Crows are going to need 
chiefs to lead them into a better life, 
so I urge you to be, above all things, 
strong in the ‘Jesus Road’ and a 
good ‘Jesus Chief.’ That will count 
for the most in your life and the 
years ahead for the Pryor Crows 
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whom I am now entrusting to you as 
I pass on. I have asked White Man 
Runs Him (Rev. W. A. Petzoldt, 
D.D.) and Plenty Chiefs (Rev. John 
Frost) to honor this occasion with 
their presence, and to ask God’s 
blessing upon this bestowal.” 


ASS 
The Red Egg 


By Ciarence G. VICHERT 


“Would you like to see a Spirit?” 
my Chinese friend asked as he came 
into my study. 

“Yes,” I replied, “I have never 
seen one.” 

“Today,” he answered, “my peo- 
ple are meeting the Spirit who gives 
children. From your porch you can 
see the pilgrims climbing the hill to 
the temple at the top, where, just for 
today, the god of new life is visit- 
ing.” 

“Tell me more about this god,” I 
asked, “for he is a stranger to me.” 

“For centuries my people have 
made yearly pilgrimages to this god,” 
he replied. “The custom is for fathers 
and mothers to ask the god for a 
child. If the god is compassionate 
and heeds their request then the par- 
ents of the child give gifts of white 
and colored eggs to the god. Today 
my people are presenting their gifts. 
Touching a red egg that has been 
presented to the god will ensure the 
birth of a son during the coming 
year.” 

“Let us go and see this festival,” 
I said, for I was anxious to find out 
more about this queer custom. 

“Please,” responded my friend 
and held the door open for me. 

The road up to the temple was 
thronged with pilgrims, both men 
and women, in holiday attire. The 
women had black silk bands around 
their heads, with ornaments of silver 
and gold lending color to the dark- 
ness of their hair. *Their jackets 
were of flowered silk in bright colors, 
while their trousers were in more 
sombre shades. The men _ were 
dressed in long gowns that came 
down to their heels. Many of these 
gowns were of rich silk and varied 
in color from white to dark blue and 
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brown. A number of the pilgrims 
had little baskets with eggs in them 
and as friends and relations passed 
them they would call out, 

“Ch’ao tan moh iu?” “Have you 
touched an egg?” 

Invariably the cry came _ back, 
“moh iu” (I have not); apparently 
red eggs were scarce. 

When we arrived at the top of the 
hill we saw that the temple was 
crowded with people. We tried to 
push our way in at the entrance but 
were shoved back. Resorting to good 
old American football tactics we hit 
the line hard and made ten yards, 
which landed us in the center of ac- 
tivities. In front of us was a long 
row of idols, all brilliantly illumi- 
nated by thousands of sticks of burn- 
ing incense. At the side of the tem- 
ple were priests beating drums and 
striking gongs. 

To the right and in back of us 
were hundreds of people waiting for 
a chance to touch a red egg. Now 
and then a daring pilgrim would 
push his way to the idol of the god 
of birth and there deposit a little 
basket of eggs. The crowd would 
surge forward in the hope of finding 
a red egg, and then, seeing only 
white eggs, would retreat, disappoint- 
ed, to their former places. 

We watched this scene for several 
minutes, then suddenly some one 
called out, “Wai kwei zén iu hung 
tan,” “The foreigners has a red egg.” 
At once the mob rushed toward me. 
My Chinese friend interposed and 
protested my innocence but to no 
avail. One hand after another 
stretched out to touch me. “Make for 
the door,” whispered my companion, 
and the two of us started in that di- 
rection. Shouting and pushing, the 
crowd came after us. The laws of 
physics effected our rescue, for the 
internal force exceeded the outside 
pressure and we shot out the door 
much faster than we had gone in. 
Endeavoring to save our faces or, as 
we would say, preserve our dignity, 
we walked rapidly away and has- 
tened home. My friend was much 


chagrined because of the treatment 
we had received but I was happy to 
have had another glimpse of China. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Column 








Dear Crusaders: 

So many of you have written to 
me or sent me things which you 
have made that I feel as if I had 
gained a host of new friends. In 
fact I have received such a large 
number of letters, cards, and boxes, 
that I never could acknowledge them 
all personally. So let me thank 
every one through this letter and 
tell you how much I appreciate 
your thinking of me and the work. 

I wish an airplane could drop 
some of you down here today for 
a visit. How many dark-skinned lit- 
tle playmates you would find! Not 
so different from you either, al- 
though scantily clad. For they love 
to run and play, sing and shout, just 
as you do—that is, those that are 
not sick, and there are many, many 
that are, because their mothers do 
not know how to take care of them. 
They feed them peanuts and pasty 
bread before they have any teeth 
and do not put enough clothes on 
them even when it is quite cold. 

But you should see some of the 
healthy little tots here at the mis- 
sion, just brimming over with 
energy. How they shout when I 
drive up in my little Ford truck— 
yes, and when they run with their 
own toy autos trailing behind them 
on a string as they make a honking 
sound which is really a very good 
imitation of my horn. No, not a 
toy auto like yours, all bright and 
painted, but one pieced together 
from old bits of board. 


I know you would enjoy playing 
with them, although many of them 
might be scared of you because you 
are white. That is, because they 
aren’t used to seeing white people 
and often their mothers scare .them 
by telling them that the white man 
“will get them” if they aren’t good. 
But once they come to know us they 
soon lose their fear and love to come 
to school to learn to read and write, 
but best of all, to hear about Jesus 
and to sing the same songs about 
Him that you do, although in a dif- 
ferent language. 
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So let me say Mavimpe to you 
from them, which is their way of 
saying “Hello” or “How do you 
do,” and thank you again for re- 
membering them and me.—How- 
ard M. Freas, Belgian Congo. 


* * 
Morrill, Maine. 


My dear Miss Noble: 


We want to thank you for the 
pretty picture. Our Company was 
very much surprised to learn that 
we had earned the Reading Contest 
prize in Maine. We enjoyed reading 
the different missionary books and 
we will keep up our interest.—Elsie 
Bowen, President. 
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“Father in Heaven 
Who Lovest All’ 


Because some hymn books do not 
include our Special Memory Hymn 
for this year, I am giving the verses 
which we have selected for our Spe- 
cial Memory work. The words and 
music are to be found in The Hymnal 
for American Youth. 


Father in heaven, Who lovest all, 

O help Thy children when they call, 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth 

With steadfastness and careful truth, 

That, in our time, Thy grace may 
give 

The truth whereby the nations live. 


Teach us the strength that cannot 
seek, 

By deed or thought, to hurt the weak, 

That, under Thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s dis- 
tress. 


Teach us delight in simple things, 
And mirth that has no bitter springs, 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ‘neath the sun. 


Refrain: 


Father in heaven, Who lovest all, 


O help thy children when they call. 


—Amen 
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“Wine, Women And.... ” 
By C. Oscar JOHNSON 


The phrase coupling wine and wo- 
men has long been used as an alibi 
for the failures of men (on the 
liquor question at least) to make 
good. Whatever may be the excuse 
for blaming either wine or women 
for the downfall of so many men, 
the truth is that women have been the 
foremost leaders in an effort to free 
mankind of this evil and tempta- 
tion. While some of the women 
have joined the ranks of the enemy 
they are only a very small percent 
of the great host of our Christian 
mothers, wives and daughters, who 
are solidly and forever standing 
against the use of alcoholic liquors 
in any form. Just now some of our 
women are giving much time and 
thought and prayer to this very vital 
question. There is no one thing to 
which we may all give our hearts 
and souls in prayer more than to 
this question of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and its enforcement. 
Women were very largely responsi- 
ble for writing this Amendment into 
the Constitution and they will be 
largely responsible for seeing that it 
stays there and is enforced. 

I wish to add my word of encour- 
agement to the work they are doing 
and call upon women and men and 
young people in all of our churches 
to heed the call to stand firm against 
repeal or modification, and further 
to call upon all our agencies to turn 
to a program of education on the evil 
effects of alcohol on the body, on the 
mind, on society and on the soul. 


First Opening of 
the Silver Gift Boxes 
As the weeks slip by so rapidly, 
we realize the women of the churches 
will soon be planning for the first 
opening of the Silver Gift Boxes. 
The Committee of Conference has 
suggested that there be an opening 





at Christmas and also at Easter or 
before the close of the year. 


If there is an enthusiastic promo- 
tion of the use of the boxes and the 
purpose for which the money is to 
be used — that of keeping mission- 
aries on the field—we hope that the 
first opening of the boxes, at Christ- 
mas time or early in January, may 
yield at least one-half of the total of 
the women’s special effort, which 
would amount to $75,000. The wo- 
men understand that this is not for 
new work, but it is to enable all or- 
ganizations to keep workers busy at 
their supreme task of giving the gos- 
pel message to the people on the mis- 
sion fields. We are depending upon 
the women in the local churches and 
the state and district officers to join 
heartily in all these plans. 


The play prepared for use at this 
first opening of the Silver Gift Boxes 
is “The Gift Box Tells Its Story.” 
One copy has been sent through state 
and associational secretary-directors 
to each Woman’s Society or to a key 
woman in every church in the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. If your 
woman’s group has not received its 
copy, write at once to your associa- 
tional or state secretary-director. 


“Streets” 


Every Baptist woman will want to 
read “Streets,” the January informa- 
tion booklet. It brings to the reader 
through story, statement and picture 
the missionary needs and accomplish- 
ments in cities, villages and rural 
districts, at home and abroad. 

In order that there may be no 
waste and that the booklet shall be 
read by the largest number possible, 
it is urged that every church plan 
carefully as to the number of 
“Streets” needed and then to see that 
distribution is made on the basis of 
that need. The Woman’s Society can 
aid greatly in this. It is also sug- 
gested that impersonations, plays, 
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prayer meeting topics, question bees, 
etc., be based upon the material 
found in the book. Order the num- 
ber needed at once from your State 
Convention office. 


Creating Happy Memories 


The Christmas season is fast ap- 
proaching. Now is the opportunity 
for College Counsellors to manifestan 
active interest in the students who 
must remain on the campus during 
the holidays. This is a lonely time, 
and friendly contacts are greatly ap- 
preciated. For freshmen especially 
a cordial, hearty welcome into one’s 
home may create an outlook on life 
so sweet and wholesome as to make 
its value immeasurable. Draw them 
into your family circle. In so doing 
you will be the creator of many 
happy memories; and who shall 
know the far-reaching influence of 
such friendly cheer? 


Worth While Christmas Gifts 


For an inexpensive Christmas gift 
to a Baptist friend we suggest the 
Book of Remembrance, which is now 
available. This year it is a little 
larger, is called ACTION, contains 
much general information, and re- 
tains the usual features: names of 
missionaries and their fields, prayer 
items, Bible readings, and mission- 
aries’ birthdays. Order from the 
Literature Bureau, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the nearest 
book store of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. The price is 25 
cents. 

Another gift which will be appre- 
ciated, and will be a monthly re- 
minder of your thoughtfulness, is a 
year’s subscription to Missions. For 
$1.00 a truly worthwhile and valu- 
able gift may be sent which can be 
enjoyed throughout the year. Why 
not send Missions to your friends, 
to shut-ins, to a family group, to dis- 
tant relatives, to your pastor or 
church worker or some organization 
in your church, or to a missionary? 
Send your subscriptions to Missions, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and designate “Christmas gift” and 
your friends will be promptly noti- 
fied of your gift. 
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Dr. Grose’s Farewell Letter to the Club Managers 


September 8, 1932. 


Dear Club Manager: 


For many years it has been my happy privilege to send you an annual greeting, in warm apprecia- 
tion of your essential and loyal service. 


This is the last time I shall have that pleasure as the Editor of MISSIONS, since I expect to 
retire from active work and responsibility, and become editor emeritus, with the December issue. 
This will complete twenty-three years as editor, during the first thirteen of which I was without 
editorial assistance. In 1922, Mr. William B. Lipphard, a secretary of the Foreign Mission Society, 
was called to give part time as associate editor, and he will now become my successor. You will 
find that he realizes as fully as I do the inestimable value of the difficult and faithful place you fill 
in our MISSIONS’ family. We join in a feeling of affectionate friendship for you which it is not 
easy fully to express. 


From the first days, in 1910, I saw that the success of the new combined magazine MISSIONS 
was dependent in largest measure upon the securing of a competent staff of club managers in the 
churches, and not only that, but upon their seeing their task as truly missionary, and doing it as their 
glad contribution to the Master’s world-wide cause. They were the key workers. Of what use the 
most attractive magazine filled with the most inspiring missionary information, if subscribers were 
wanting? Nobly the club managers responded to the appeal and at one time before the subscription 
price had to be doubled the list had gone up to 65,000 subscribers. After that we fell to between 
40,000 and 50,000, and maintained a fair average until the financial storm broke upon the country. 


YOU know how large our losses have been in the last two years especially, owing to the serious 
straits of our people. But we want you to know that WE know, and appreciate the fact keenly, that 
while the club numbers have shrunk in many places, never have our club managers as a body worked 
harder or more zealously; and we are confident that as times improve you will not fail to secure 
renewals of former members but also seek new additions. 


You are our dependence in this critical period. We feel that MISSIONS has never been so 
needed and so inspiring as now, when we are all looking and praying for spiritual renewal in our 
churches and missions. Ask the pastor to speak a word for your work in the pulpit, or to let you 
present the matter in a three-minute talk. Seek help also from the World Wide Guild girls, if you 
have them, as MISSIONS is their special organ. 


I have spoken for my associate as well as myself, but in closing I must add a personal word. I 
have always had a peculiar regard for you as fellow workers in the greatest cause in the world. 
I know of no other magazine that has a great staff of volunteers equal to ours. And in laying down 
the active burdens of a loved work, with gratitude to God for sparing my life so long, I want you to 
know that I shall not cease to remember you, and that not the least of the fragrant memories I 
shall carry with me will be those of the sympathetic association of the years with that consecrated 
body of unpaid and valiant workers of whom you are one, 


Faithfully your friend, 
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Letters from the Club Managers 


They Could Not Do 
Without “Missions” 
Dear Editors of Missions: 

The ladies of the First Baptist 
Church, Vancouver, Wash., have de- 
cided we could not do without the 
MIssIONS magazine any longer. Al- 
though the depression is on, we must 
know what our neighbors are doing; 
so I am sending a club of six sub- 
scribers with a check for $6.00. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. W. J. Winkler. 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Such Efforts Are 
Appreciated 


Dear Editors of Missions: 

I am confident that all your club 
managers in the local ehurches are 
making extra effort to maintain their 
usual number of subscribers. I have 
been fortunate in securing nearly all 
renewals of subscriptions from our 
membership, and an occasional new 
subscription. Meanwhile I am in- 
terviewing new members and if I may 
have a few sample copies they will 
be useful in this particular work. 
Assuring you of my best efforts in 
behalf of Missions, I am, 


Denver, Colo. Srey, Bae 


A Magazine of Great 
Practical Help 
Dear Editors of Missions: 

Missions is one magazine that 
I would gladly make many sacri- 
fices for. It is full of so many won- 
derful articles and so helpful in our 
missionary meetings. Our last three 
meetings have been founded on 
topics from Missions. I appreciate 
Dr. Grose’s letter more than I can 
express in words and will try to be 
very faithful as club manager. 

Sincerely, 


: Grant’s Pass, Ore. Ida R. Shade. 


An Appreciative Subscriber 
From the Beginning 
Dear Editors of Missions: 

We have had Missions in our fam- 
ily from its beginning and it grows 
better and better. We would not 


know what to do without it. I am 
very sorry some of our members can- 
not renew at this time but am en- 
closing a check for four subscrip- 


tions. : 
Sincerely, 


Fanny P. Putnam. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


%. 





Good News for Club 
Managers 


TH Subscription Depart- 
ment reports that for Octo- 
ber a total of 2,021 subscrip- 
tions, new and renewal, were 
received. This compares with 
2,071 for the corresponding 
month in 193], a loss of 
only 50. 

This should be encouraging 
news to ‘the Club Managers, for 
it would seem to indicate that 
the big decline that set in a 
year ago has been checked. 

If each Club Manager will 
now make special efforts to 
secure all renewals expiring in 
December and if each will send 
in one or more new subscrip- 
tions, the month of December 
should show a substantial in- 
crease. 

What a fine Christmas Gift 


this would be to the magazine! 
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BOARD OF MISSIONARY 
COOPERATION 





(Continued from page 617) 








23—Pray for the care of an aged, 
helpless minister whose wife en 
whom he absolutely depended sud- 
denly died. 

24—Pray for the women’s special 
financial effort being made through 
use of gift boxes. 
25—Christmas!—Pray that the gift 
of Christ to you may help you to 
give to Him. 

26—Pray for financial assistance for 
seventy-seven-year-old minister, pal- 
sied and mentally impaired. 
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27—Pray for the fifty-nine colpor- 
ters carrying the Gospel to many re- 
mote places. 

28—Pray for funds to care for sick 
missionaries. 

29—Pray for funds to send a nurse 
in Frieda Wall’s place in Suifu, West 
China. 

30—Pray that consecrated young 
people may keep their courage in 
face of delayed service. 

31—New Year: Pray that sacrificial 
giving as an evidence of God’s grace 
may characterize your life. 


ACTION 
THE 1933 HanpBooK 


Under the new name Action the 
Book of Remembrance appears in 
amplified form. The formal title 
is “Northern Baptists in (Action,” 
and the 1933 edition may be ordered 
now. It retains all of the features 
which year after year made thousands 
of Baptists faithful readers of the 
Book of Remembrance and in addi- 
tion it contains a larger measure of 
information regarding the denomina- 
tional organizations and their rela- 
tions to ene another. The aim has 
been to increase the usefulness of the 
publication as a handbook, without 
diminishing the appeal of personality 
as expressed in the birthday list. 

Read the announcement on the back 
cover and mail the coupon promptly. 








Now — the Layman’s Report 


RE-THINKING 
MISSIONS 


Should Foreign Missions be continued ? 
If so, what changes in pr m and 
personnel are necessary? Should de- 
nominational distinctions be maintained 
either on the foreign land or at the 
home base? What should be the atti- 
tude of Protestant Christianity toward 
non-Christian religions? 

These significant questions are an- 
swered im_ this containing the 
report of Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry. Just published, this book is 
unquestionably the most important 
document relating to missions that 
has appeared in this generation. 


352 pages. Indexed. $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


i Publishers New York 
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My Will 


A Direct Bequest 


I give and bequeath to The 
Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, a New York 
corporation, 7 Lae ee 
) Dollars, 
and I request an the “a sum of 














Dollars be held by the said cor- 
poration as The John A. and 
Mary E. Doe Fund, and that the 
income therefrom be used for its 
corporate purposes. 


A Life Income 


For a 
Loved One 


A Permanent Fund 


I give and bequeath to The 
Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, a New York 
corporation, the sum of______ 

$ ) Dollars 
on condition, however, that in 
consideration of said gift the said 
corporation shall agree to pay an 
annuity in the amount usually 
paid by said corporation for such 
sum to my son, Robert A. Doe, so 
long as he shall live. Upon his 
death, or upon my death if my 
son shall not survive me, I request 
that the said sum of____E 

$ ) Dollars 
shall, subject to the payment of 
said annuity and where and to 
the extent available, be held by 
said corporation as The John A. 
and Mary E. Doe Fund, and that 
the income therefrom be used for 
its corporate purposes. 


“We brought nothing into this 
world and it is certain that we 
can carry nothing out.” 











For full and dependable informa- 
tion concerning Wills and Annuity 
rates write to: 

The Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist 
Convention 
152 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Their First Christmas 


“IT WAS OUR FIRST CHRISTMAS in 
a far country,” writes Dr. W. R. 
Werelius of Kangpokpi, Assam. 
“We had been down to visit the 
leper colony and they had asked us 
to have our pictures taken with them. 
We were feeling a little lonesome 
toward evening when one of the 
school boys came in with a note, 
asking us to come and spend the 
evening with the Indian Christians. 
We responded most happily. Before 
the evening was over we felt as 
though we were one of them. Here 
we had come all the way to India 
to bring cheer and Christ to these 
folks and they were befriending us 
and making us cheerful! We are 
eager to learn their language and 
become one with them in the search 
for the Way of Life.” (See photo- 
graph on page 589.) 


Foreign Mission Chronicle 
SAILED 


From New York, September 8, on the 
Berengaria, Dr. Lena English, to South- 
ampton; from London, September 17, 
on the Viceroy of India, for South India. 

From New York, September 8, on the 
Berengaria, Dr. J. C. King, to South- 
ampton; from Antwerp, September 23, 
on the Leopoldville, for Belgian Congo. 

From New York, September 8, on the 
Berengaria, Mrs. L. W. Spring, to South- 
ampton; from Liverpool, September 23, 
on the Amarapoora, for Burma. 

From New York, September 9, on the Lan- 
castria, Mrs. H. E. Dudley and son, to 
Liverpool; from Liverpool, September 
23, on the Amarapoora, for Burma. 

From Seattle, September 17, on the Presi- 
dent Taft, Miss Florence Curtis, for 
East China. 


From Los Angeles, September 18, on the 
President Hoover, Rev. and Mrs. Roger 
Cummings, via Singapore and Hong 
Kong, to Burma. 

From Los Angeles, September 18, on the 
President Hoover, Mr. and Mrs. D. O. 
Smith and two daughters, via Shanghai 
and Singapore, to Burma. 


From New York, September 21, on the 
Aquitania, Miss Eva Gruen, via South- 
ampton, to South India. 


From New York, September 21, on the 
Aquitania, Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Holm, 
via Southampton and Calcutta, to Assam. 


From Vancouver, September 24, on the 
Empress of Japan, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Stuart and three children, to the Philip- 
pine Islands. ‘ 
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ARRIVED 


* Miss Agnes Anderson of Moanza and Miss 


Emily E. Satterberg of Sona Bata, Bel- 
gian Congo, in New York, October 10. 


MARRIED 


Rev. F. W. Stait, D.D., of Udayagiri, South 
India, and Mrs. Amelia Curry, in Ply- 
mouth, England, August 15. 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. Alfred C. Davis of 
Gauhati, Assam, a son, October 8. 


A Correction 


A slight error crept into the re- 
port made by Rev. E. E. Sundt in 
his address on the Rural Church at 
the San Francisco Convention. South 
Dakota was said to have had 150 
Baptist churches in 1917 and only 75 
in 1932, whereas the actual figures 
are 106 churches in 1917 and 90 in 
1932. Although this shows a de- 
crease in the number of churches, 
Secretary J. L. Barton of the South 
Dakota Convention points out that 
within the last 15 years Baptist 
church membership has actually in- 
creased from 8,475 to more than 
10,000 at the present time. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


No easier way to raise money for your Church, So- 
ciety or yourself than to sell our big box of 


24 CHRISTMAS CARDS for $1.00 


Each with tissue lined envelopes in fancy Christmas 
box. All designs by famous artists and positively 
the best box for $1.00 on the market. 

You make 100% profit. Costs you only 50e 
50c. Order at once and start selling right 

now. Sample box gladly sent upon receipt of 50c; 
please add 5c for postage. 


HARVEY HITT CO., Vincennes, Indiana 






















Gui lo aize-No waste 


>> COMPLETE Patches to ake 
Mea) this beautiful Friendship 
quilt including border and 
binding. 50 newest attrac- 
tive patterns of finest 
quality guaranteed fast 
tcolor Percales, ALL 
CUT TO SIZE, ready 
to sew together to be 
|appliqued on sheet or 
squares. Pattern and 
complete — instructions 
— for making this quilt, 
and catalog of other designs included FREE with your 
order. Send $1.00 today for this amazing bargain 
offer. We pay postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money promptly refunded. 


JOHN C. MICHAEL CO. 
Dept. R1 
1218 W. Madison St. 


pg QUILT PATCHES foo 





Sta. ~—* 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
1425 SNYDER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
Exceptional opportunity for young women to train 
as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or foreign 
missions, Sunday school, settlement work, etc. The 
aim is a thorough knowledge of the Bible, practical 
methods, and the spiritual growth of the students. 
Send for catalogue. 

J. Munor Wievr, D.D., President. 














MEMORIAL TABLETS 


In Genuine Cast Bronze 
Finest Quality at Moderate Prices 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., INC. 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
Established 1911 
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000 Sold by One 
Church Worker Alone 


She has earned 100% profit for her church society. 
(Name on request) 
Thousands of other societies are selling this NEW, delightful, popular and easy- 
WRITE TODAY FOR CHURCH SOCIETY “MEMBERSHIP” PRICES AND 
If 15c in stamps is inclosed 2 samples (Neu-Style and Besco) will be mailed with 
which you can take orders immediately. 
Church Societies only—not individuals. 
JUST THE THING FOR FALL, CHRISTMAS, WINTER AND SPRING SALES. 
CHURCH CLUB DIVISION 


THOMAS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


In protection this offer is open to 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Testimonies of Annuitants 
© A SAFE INCOME FOR LIFE 


“I am happy to know that as long as I live I will 
receive each annuity payment without fail.” 


° A LIBERAL RATE PROMPTLY PAID 


“I enjoy the liberal rate and the checks come twice a 
year, always promptly paid when due.” 


¢ A GREAT PLEASURE © 


“The annuity investments are the greatest pleasure of 
my life. I am always sure of having something to con- 
tribute to Missions.” 


¢ A SERVICE RENDERED 


“I have often wished that I might have another life 
to give my Master in service, and you have come nearest 
to making that possible of anything I have yet found.” 


The annuity plan guarantees a fixed income for life 
and affords an opportunity for an enduring service in 


Christian Education. Write for information. 


The Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 











Security and 
Usefulness in Old Age 


Fluctuating values of stocks and 
bonds will not affect the GUARAN- 
TEED INCOME you obtain through 
Annuity Gifts to the National 
Societies while at the same time 
you advance the cause of missions. 

When remembering the national 
societies in your will, please use 
exact corporate names. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., 
Home Secretary (reannuities); George 
B. Huntington, Treasurer reaneees 
wills); 152 Madison Avenue, New Yor 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Samuel Bryant, Treasurer, 23 
East 26th Street, New York City. 

The American Baptist Publication 
Society, William H. Main, D.D., Ex- 
ecutive og 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Women’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, 
Treasurer, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Miss orothy A. 
pone boy 152 Madison Ave- 

e, New Yor ity. 

“The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, P. C. Wright, Executive 
Secretary, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist, Convention, ‘Frank 
W. Padelford. D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Tanelsion concerning Annuities and 
Wills addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will 
receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent. a year, 
payable semi-annually. : 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent. a year, payable semi-annually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
“Where your heart is, there should 

your treasure go.” 








ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 


Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 








FREE 


Our No. 25 catalog of New and Used Theo- 
Jogical books at reduced prices will be sent 
FREE upon request to any Minister or 
Christian Worker. 


KREGEL’S BOOK STORE 
525 Eastern Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















152 MADISON AVENUE 


Northern Baptists in 





ACTION 


THE BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 


® ACTION is our old favorite Book of Remem- 
brance in amplified form. It retains the birthday 
list and other features which year after year 
made thousands of Baptists faithful readers of 


that book. 


®A greater range of information regarding the 
denomination and its missionary work is included. 
Texts relating to the various activities and fields 
are arranged with continuity and connection. An 
easy-reference index plan has been adopted. 


® An appropriate gift for any occasion. Though 
larger than the former Book of Remembrance, the 
price remains the same, 25 cents. 
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Clip out and Mail this Coupon 





; Baptist Literature Dept. 
*« 152 Madison Avenue 
: New York City, N. Y. 


. Please send me “Action” when printed. I will send 25 cents : 
« when the book is received. 


NE: ia erst’ adie Gant RET Oh ek ee as Ew he Ane ey een ewhd 
OI i ines grog oy 25 44s cxhs saree ses HERMv owes x3 : 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION OF THE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















